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"FOR BATH 
& TOILET” 


Every 
child ac- 
customeéd 
to Pears’Soap 
has faith in its 
charm. 

Its power is in its absolute purity in containing neither 
deleterious substances nor artificial coloring matter, 

Pears’ opens and cleanses the pores of the skin, pre- 
venting the enlargement, tearing and irregularities so-often 
caused by the injurious ingredients of some soaps, the use 
of which result in a coarse, rough and unhealthy skin. 

Pears’ is pre-eminently the baby-skin-soap—imparting to 
the skin a clear, soft, smooth and beautiful texture, vital- 
izing the body and contributing to health and happiness. 

Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
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BACK TO THE HILLS 
BY ANNIE NETTLETON BOURNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY ORSON LOWELL 


HIS morning the rattle of carts, 
shouting of eager men, zip of the 
trolley, cries of hot babies; now 
the ripple of bobolinks and the far 
call of the bob-white—not another 
sound comes in at the window 
except the faint twitter of bird voices borne 
lightly on rustling winds. It is not a dream. 
Here, within threescore miles of the city, there 
is the stillness of primeval earth and the music 
of an unpeopled world. Only six miles off the en- 
chantment is broken, for so close comes the iron 
monster that brought noise and bustle and con- 
fusion to mankind. But it is hard to imagine it 
puffing and screaming behind the silent hills. 
When you turned your back on it a few hours 
ago and climbed into the old buckboard hitched 
to blind Belle, you straightway questioned the 
existence of locomotives. 

The little pony put down her head and tugged 
through the sandy road crossed by one of those 
swift, foaming brooks that sound the way a 
mountain spring tastes; then up, up the hills. 
The driver contemplated the bottom of the wagon 
between his knees, his mind in all probability 
vacant, but possibly faintly stirred to contempt 
for your absurdly indiscriminate joy and imbe- 
cile observations. You were indeed foolishly 
happy, glad enough at the sight of the place 
again to eat the. grass of the fields with the 
cows. But the driver no more raised his eyes 
to aisles of laurel than you would raise yours to 
telegraph wires, and the flash of a searlet tanager 
was for you alone. 

At the steepest points he caught the reins 
around the whip and walked beside the wagon 
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Conversation was not 
everybody?” elicited, 


with long, even lopes. 
encouraged. “ How’s 
“Well, fur anythin’t I know.” “Granny 
Beebe, how is she?” “Strayin’ raound, I 
guess; gen’ly is.” And the welcome from 
friends of the previous summer was not 
effusive; only Lib Marshal kissed you shortly, 
after wiping her mouth with her apron, and 
Carrie Burden said, “ Let that go!” when you 
were paying for your first quart of milk. 
And when you came to this old house under 
the maples, which in one happy summer had 
won the name of home, you found hanging 
on the door a pail of cherries half concealed 
by white roses. 

And now, as you ponder, the latch lifts. 
The strongest shackle of civilization is 
snapped by its click; the domestic problem is 
solved, in the person of a spectacled old lady 
with smooth cheeks and soft eyes lighted 
by mild inquiry. “Oh yes!” you concede, 
you will allow her to get supper and do up 
the dishes. So you accept the bunch of 
damask roses from her hand and bend your 
head in compliance with her sweet-voiced 
wish to put one in your hair. And you smile 
contentedlv to yourself as a vision rises be- 


CLIMBING WITH LONG, EVEN 


LOPES. 
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fore you of Mary O’Leary seated in your city 
kitchen while you stand before her giving 
orders, and her strident voice seems to say in 
your ears, “I wouldn’t care to work in it 
afther me wake is out.” 

Now comes the breadwinner with his 
bicycle, which has rolled companionably be- 
side him on his climb from the station. He 
leans it against a tree and goes, not into the 
house, but into the garden. There we find 
three rows of pease lengthwise; the corners 
are hills of corn and cucumbers; those vigorous 
plants are tomatoes; and in ungardenly dis- 
order, all in blossom, are poppies, larkspurs, 
and spicy pinks. We pull overgrown radishes 
and crunch them noisily, and the breadwinner 
remarks, “They would give us indigestion 
only we are so happy.” 

It must be supper-time, for Deacon 
White’s oxen are drawing home the hay- 
wagon with men and pitchforks in it instead 
of hay. Threescore miles from the city oxen 
draw hay loads, the whippoorwill sings in the 
dooryard, and nobody locks up at n'ght. We 
see the wagon almost ditched in the narrow 
road to make room for the stage which 
It looks like a fit of house- 
cleaning on wheels; furniture, 
trunks, bags, and parcels, roped on in 
shapeless confusion, and the driver, 
in shirt-sleeves, perched on the dash- 
board. It rocks and thumps on its 
springs and nothing falls off, but 
from five different points in the 
chaos a small face is thrust out 

and a small hand waves. So 
the family is reunited as the 
five rosy faces take to them- 
selves legs and leap into our 
arms with shouts. 
Supper-time means some- 
thing now. There has been 
no sound of swift-running 
steps, with a backward shout 
of “Whoa!” no clink of 
milk - bottles on the back 
porch ; but a grizzled old man 
has sauntered up the hill 
with a pail of milk in one 
hand and a basket of eggs 
in the other. “ What is it?” 
the city boy asks, curiously, 
only vaguely reminded, as 
he gazes into the pail, of 
what he has eaten on oat- 
meal all his life. And when 


trundles past. 





in 
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he finds the eggs warm, with 
a bit of fluff clinging to one, 
it is his first poem. 

To travellers, the most wel- 
come thing after supper is 
bedtime. The low-ceiled 
rooms with flowered walls 
and snowy cots have the 
charm of novelty to the 
children, whose impressions 
of last summer are for the 
most part effaced. The 
young nerves are a bit alert 
and eyes grow big with ques- 
tions at every strange sound 
or sight. Billy welcomes a 
chair to keep him from tum- 
bling out of bed, but he looks 
suspiciously at his white hat 
hanging on a corner of it. “I 
don’t want that there,” he says, 
awesomely; ,“ I might wake up 
and see it and not know what 
it was.” 

The breadwinner and I 
know that we shall not sleep 
without a word of greeting to 
our neighbors. There are a 
good many of them, but they 
are not far to seek, for long 
hefore we knew them they had 
gathered under one roof. To 
mark their former homes, there 
is nothing left now but an 
empty frame of wood, a heap 
of ruins, a row of maples, or a 
clump of garden lilies. The 
few who still wander, like us, 
about this abandoned village, 
number themselves all uncon- 
sciously with the dead. “ Have 
you any children?’ I once ask- 
ed Granny Beebe. “ Yis,” she 
answered, “four girls; they’re 
buried on the south slope.” 

There we find them, un- 
changed, their names on one 
slab. Close by are Deacon 
White’s large family, boys and 
girls whom he had thought to 
lean upon in his old age, gath- 
ered to await his coming. Not 


far from them, in a solitary corner, a little a philosopher who inscribed Lovisa Turner’s 
slave boy lies. A hundred years ago his stone: “She was truly a mother. At the 
master wrote over his grave, “Faithful and judgment you will learn more of her history.” 
obedient in life, in death lamented.” It was Last summer we used to meet the Widow 
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THE FRAGRANCE OF THE FLOWERS WAS KEENER. 
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Joslyn, whose days and nights were burdened 
with the care of an aged, crippled mother. 
When the poor old lady had dropped asleep 
in the twilight, she would slip noiselessly 
from her door, and as she trotted toward the 
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graveyard her face wore the look of one who 
throws off a load. Tripping in and out among 
the mounds, now stooping a moment, now 
shaking her head or talking in a soft voice, 
she would sigh and smile as she gossiped with 
the gravestones. It was her place of recreation 
and the friends of a lifetime welcomed her. 

One day we found a stranger studying the 
inscriptions eagerly. He had returned for a 
day to his boyhood’s home and he was looking 
up his mates. He caught hungrily at a 
chance to pour out his heart to some one, and 
led us feverishly from grave to grave. Before 
a tiny one he shook his 
head in the revival of an 
old pain. 

“<« Joshua, aged seven.’ 
Couldn’t seem to sense it 
when they told me he was 
dead. He was the same 
age as me and I hadn’t no 
idee boys could die. Why, 
we went  huckleberrying 
together jest the week 
before!” He passed on and 
suddenly broke into a 
laugh. “ That’s old Gun- 
ther’s stone. Can you 
read it? 
lies a much _tor- 

mented man; 
His neighbors have abused 
him all they can.’ 


“* Here 


“His wife had that put 
up. Folks thought she 
done most of the abusing. 
She used to make him 
take off his shoes every 
time he come into the 
house, and I’ve heerd her 
say, ‘ Why, the man ’d eat 
half a pound of butter a 
week if I'd let him.’ 
But she allus had a piece 
of pie for us boys,” he 
added, after a pause, for 
we all love to remember 
good of the dead. 

When the breadwinner 
and I came home that first 
evening, the sun was gone 
and sleep was creeping 
slowly upon the beautiful 
world. The last call of the 
redwing blackbird, as he 
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swung on the tip of a reed, was more than 
ever nasal and drowsy. The frogs that we 
stirred up on the edge of a swamp dropped 
into the water with a chug. The cows, 
going back to their pasture after the milk- 
ing, questioned us dreamily with their big 
eyes. Something brushed softly against 
our feet, emitting unceasingly that gen- 
tlest, most friendly music, to remind us 
that cats, like people, feel lonesome at twi- 
light. But before we could respond, the 
village-store cat bounded before us, and 
crouched in the grass to surprise us again. 
Fading twilight merged almost imper- 
ceptibly into moonlight, and 
shadows of trees and rocks deep- 
ened until they lay black and 
long across the meadows. In the 
mild, fresh dampness of night the 
fragrance of the flowers 
was keener and more 
sharply defined—clover, as 
we walked beside the field; 
wild grape, when we got 
up on the stone wall, duck- 
ing our heads under vine- 
hung branches as we fol- 
lowed our toppling way; 
honeysuckle (almost too 
sweet), when we paused a You 
moment at old man Hunt- 

er’s gateway, to marvel that he should have 
been asleep, with every window shut tight, 
ever since sundown; while his plain little 
house, thanks to climbing roses, honeysuckle, 
and moonlight, had become a fairy palace. 
As we wandered on homeward, across the 
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HILLS 


ACCEPT THE BUNCH OF DAMASK ROSES, 


road, side by side, in dignified haste, moved 
two tiny old-fashioned ladies, the subdued 
brown of their bonnets and gowns just 
touched with white. They saw us and sped 
into the bushes, whence their soft “ Bob 
White!” sounded to our ears “ Good night!” 
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ton —_ 


<By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 
ON A BALCONY 


Sweet, in your balcony above And these same stars which overhead 
The garden’s rose-hung bower, Are listening to-night 

Surpassing any dream of love Heard all the tender words they said, 
Your face looks forth,—a flower. And witnessed their delight. 


Methinks on such a night as this, What wonder they so softly shine, 
Long centuries ago, For all they hear and see! 

Leaned lovely Juliet to kiss Ah, Dearest, yield your lips to mine 
The lips of Romeo: And give your heart to me! 





TO HER 


While yet the Summer lingers 
Here in the drowsy south, 
With roses in her fingers 
And smiles about her mouth, 
I dare to breathe my passion 
To her that she may know 
My love for You, and fashion 
A lover's lyric so. 








TWO LOVE SONGS 





Northward, some morning early 
Her old path she will take, 
Leaving the footprints pearly 


With dewdrops in their wake, 
Lighting the leafy places 

With fragrant flowers, and then— 
Find where your lovely face is 

And whisper “ Home again!” 
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OU here, George? (Mrs. Stanley enters 
- sitting-room. Discovers her husband 
reading newspaper.) I thought you had 
gone to the office....... I feel as discouraged 
as I look; everything has gone wrong this 
week. I promised to write a paper to read this 
coming Friday at the Club for Advanced Ideas 
in Women. This is Wednesday, and I have 
not even begun it....... I know; that is 
what the men all say; but I would like to 
see one of you try it for a day....... 
Impossible! You could never get through 
i Of course I would be willing, but 
en RS Well, then 
T’ll do it. I'll write my paper, you run the 
house. How funny! 

Before we begin let me read you our sub- 
ject for the day. It is here in my desk. 
(Reads) “ Which has been the greater factor 
in moulding and influencing humanity, re- 
ligion or philosophy? Give the history of 
each with their demonstrations through pos- 
terity down to the present time.” ...... Of 
course it is an expansive subject; that is the 
only kind we handle. Mrs. Pinckney (she is 
our president) said, “ Ladies, this may seem 
a difficult subject; but you will find the whole 
matter in the dictionary and encyclopedia.” 
Luckily we have both. (Goes to bookcase.) 


George, which are the encyclopedias? These. 


big books on the lower shelf? 
R volume. 


Here is the 
I'll look up Religion first. (Puts 


book on table, turns leaves.) 
Why, what a lot there is of it! I can never 
write all that....... Oh yes, read it, and 
then give what I can in my own words. It 
looks horribly dry. (Reads) “Religion dur- 
ing the barbaric ages” . . . That’s the cook; 
go to the tube and see what she wants... 
“during the barbaric” . . . I supposed it was 
the butcher. Order what you like. 

(Reads again) “ The sacrifices” . . . Good- 
ness! He is ordering eight pounds of mutton 

. “for the altars” . . . Soft-shell crabs and 
squabs, and he wanted me to keep the bills 
down ... “in the Temple.” ... I can’t let 
him have onions with mutton .. . “ for burn- 
ing savory incense” ... Roman punch and 
lobster—what a dose! I'll sleep in another 
room to-night. . . . “ Religious fervor was in- 
spired by”... Plum pudding and ice-cream! 
Five quarts! Enough for a party... . I say, 
George. Never mind; I was going to say 
something, but it doesn’t matter. 

“ Religion appeals to the inner man, and 
forever asks the question”... Did you order 
potatoes? Sugar is out too....... Did not 
expect you to know, but I did expect you to 
inquire....... I know she ought to, but she 
doesn’t. I always have to go and look, or else 
ask. . . . “ The Vestal maidens kept the fires 
burning” . . . That’s the gas bill; it was due 
last week. . . . “ This is the light that through 
the ages ” I didn’t pay it because 
you said you had no money... . “ Incanta- 


Here it is. 


















tions.” Look over 
that grocer bill. He al- 
ways makes mistakes in 
the aeeiie. ... + «> Of 
course it is a nuisance; 
but you have to do it to 
keep down expenses. .. . 
“ Night and day with un- 
tiring” ... Go to your 
father, Tommy; he'll 
take the splinter OUT... 
Where was 1? ... Don’t 
take a scissors!...... A 
needle, of course! . 

“With untiring zeal” 
... He’s hurting that 
child! Oh dear! George, 
take him into the li- 
brary, it interrupts me 
so; and on the way, stop 
in the drawing-room and 
see if it is properly 
dusted: Mary _ slights 
things so lately...... 
Run your fingers over 
the pictures and _ bric- 
a-brac. ... I’ve lost my 
place again.... He is 
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Ladies, this may seem a difficult subject.” 





“Why, you've got him hind side before!” 


calling Mary down to redust the parlor. I 
wonder how he will handle her; she is so 
touchy! /Tiptoes across room; listens; laughs 
softly; expression changes to vexation.) 

Oh, I cannot lose Mary; in some respects 
she is the best maid I ever had. He has... 
Oh dear! (Beckons; whispers.) Go home to 
your sister’s. I'll send for you to-morrow. 
Mr. Stanley is just running the house for a 
day. (Tiptoes back to seat.) That doesn’t 
matter, my dear. Changing help is an every- 
day occurrence in housekeeping. . . . Where 
was I? I see... “ With untiring zeal”... 
(Looking up in surprise) Why, you’ve got 
to do the chamber-work! . . . “ The priests 
and priestesses” ... (Calling) Put my waist 
in the second drawer of the dresser, and hang 
my skirts in the closet....... You'll find the 
carpet-sweeper and the duster in the store- 
room. ... 











































That’s the laundry. 
Look every article over; and, dear, look at 


It went up last night. 


It may have to be sent to 
be pressed if we go out to-morrow night... . 
Where was I? (Calling) Oh, another thing! 
I noticed a rip in the sleeve of your pajamas. 
Better take a stitch before you hang it up... . 
“The Britons and the Gauls” . . . What's 
that? ... . Only one of my wedding- 
presents, that’s all....... Well, sweep it up 
carefully so that Tommy doesn’t get the glass 
in his feet... . Oh my! I know less about re- 
ligion than I ever did before! I think I'll 
try Philosophy. What a 
sight you 


your dress-suit. 


(Looks up; laughs.) 

are! Your hair 
end; your necktie 
is behind your ear, and your 
face as red as a lobster. It 
doesn’t tousle me that way to 
make a bed. ... 


stands on 


I don’t know, unless you ask 
the nurse to do the rest while 
you keep Tommy. The 
meaning of the word philos- 
ophy is... (Calling) 
Tell him stories, or get 
down on all-fours and 
play horse; he loves 
that...... I didn’t ex- 
pect you to read the 
paper. You can’t do 
anything when you have 
Tommy. ..- “ Philos- 





“Go home to your sister 
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“ Don't cry. Tommy; shake the raitle 
jor stster.” 


ophy ” What have you done to him? 
Bring him here, quick! (Throws 
from imaginary pitcher over. boy; kneels be- 
side him, and dries his face.) Did mamma 
nearly drown her baby? There! Never 
mind! ... The idea of giving him matches 
to play with! Yes, take him to 
walk, but you will have to change his clothing 


water 



















id Pood os es 
Flor me Senne — © aes 
I'll send for you to-morrow.” 
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first; he is wet to the ar eT a z= 
skin. . . . 1 must begin | WTR ROSERIT Wann 
to write something. z 
Where is my pencil? 
(Writes) “ Neither re- =| 
ligion nor philosophy ” 
(Looks up; laughs con- 
vulsively.) Poor little 
Tommy! Why, you’ve 
got him hind side be- 
fore, that’s all! Nurse, : ='.s 
take this child and but- 
ton him up in _ the 
back, so his father can 
tell whether he is going =! 

up or down the street. > LEP 

There! They’ve gone. : wy 1S 

Now I can accomplish : 
something. a es 
“Nothing could avert 
the chaos” . . . Come 
in! ... Well, Bridget, ; : = |! 
what is it? What does — ———— ee ‘| Wh f 


} =F ™ 
\ ‘ — 
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never said so... that is a = . 
Mr. Stanley was = =e Ie 
mistaken. I simply TA Lf < [i 
said he should inquire if — bat i 
potatoes were out, be- i ta 
cause you. » woud 
Well, we will not dis- Buse 
cuss the matter. I 
say we will not discuss “Here is the R volume. I'll look up Religion first.” 
the matter....... No, 
you will not return to pack your trunk “ Plato was one of the first” ...... Yes, yes, 
You will pack it now, and I will send _ bring her down if you want to. ... What was 
it after you. (Ezit cook.) What shall I saying last?...... They always do that 
I do? She is an excellent cook; but such a when they are teething. He is feeding her 
temper! I could not treat her as I did Mary. too fast, and she'll choke, I know she will. 
Here they come. (Takes seat; writes.) Be- I’m getting so nervous. ... Don’t give her a 
fore you take off your coat, better go to the pin-cushion to play with! There are needles 
intelligence-office for a cook. Bridget has in it, too! ... “Since Plato’s time”... 
left. No, something you said to her about Tommy is howling too. . . “Since Plato’s 
what I said to you about....... Try the tele- time”... (Jumps up; crosses room.) What 
phone if you wish; but I like to see the girl do you mean by holding my baby upside down ? 
I engage. . . . “ Among the earliest philoso- Has she swallowed anything? Has she swal- 
phers” ... All right, try the ’phone. . . lowed anything, I say?...... You’d give 
“were Plate and” .... That’s too bad. I anything the colic. I’ve got it all over me. 
feared it was too late. Perhaps nurse will get My house all topsyturvy; servants gone. 
up a dinner. You will have to pay her extra, ...... What do I care about the old article? 
and you'll have to mind the baby. She is Give me my baby! (Takes baby.) There! 
crying now. Go get her....Inthe nursery, of Mother’s precious baby! Don’t ery, Tommy; 
course. Where do you suppose we keep her? shake the rattle for sister. See, darling, 
What was I saying about Plato? (Calling) see little bruzzer. Goo, goo. She laughs for 
Heat it over the aleohol-lamp; and don’t get mother. Don’t shake the rattle any more, 
it too hot. Rinse the bottle out well. ... Tommy. She has cried herself sleepy. 
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MRS. CALHOUNS SUPREME DAY 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 
“llustrated hy Lester Ralpts 


“ We ought te do to our neighbor all the good 
we can. If you do good, good will be done to 
you; but if you do evil, the same will be 
measured back to you again.” 

“ Reckon the days in which you have not been 
angry. I used to be angry every day; now every 
other day; then every third and fourth day; and 
if you miss it so long as thirty days, offer a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving to God.”’ 

ATHARINE CALHOUN read 

again the essay based on these 
stimulating quotations, and 
then, dropping the magazine 
on her knees, leaned back in 
her big chair and gave herself 
to thought. She was in a responsive mood, 
and the altruistic little sermon had stirred 
her like a trumpet call to arms. 

“Tt’s so true,” she reflected, “so wholly 
true, and we all know it; yet, knowing it, we 
shut our eyes to the fine things, bury our 
ideals comfortably out of sight, and live on 
selfishly, getting all we can and with never 
a thought for others. We're not even good- 
tempered! And yet, if one tried to live up 
to this "—she touched the open pages thought- 





fully—* I wonder what would happen? Why 
not—why not try!” 
The mere idea was a fascinating one. Her 


imagination circled around it, surveyed it 
from several sides, and lingered, poised, above 


it. 


“T think,” she finally decided, “Tl try it 
for one day. That is certainly a modest ef- 
fort. If it works I can continue. If not— 
there is no one but myself to be disappointed. 
For in any event I shall not say a word to 
any one else about it.” 

The hour was already late, and as she pre- 
pared for bed she mentally outlined her cam- 
paign. 

“T will begin,” she decided, “ by resolving 
to keep my temper the entire day; I will not 
permit myself to get the least irritated over 
things, no matter what happens. And I 
will try to brighten in some way, if only by a 
cheery word or smile, the life of every human 
being with whom I come in contact.” 

Put thus, the plan became very definite. 
As a means of fortifying herself for its exe- 
cution, Mrs. Calhoun wisely went to sleep. 

She was awakened abruptly at what seemed 
the middle of the night, but afterwards proved 
to be six in the morning, by the persistent 
ringing of the telephone bell, which hung in 
the hall just beyond her bedroom. Dazed and 
bewildered, for the hour was an unusual one 
for such a summons in her quiet home, she 
slipped on her bath-robe, went to the instru- 


ment, and took down the receiver. A familiar 
feminine voice came over the wire. 
“Is that you, Kate? This is Blanche. 


I’m so glad. I thought I’d never, never get 
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you. I’ve been standing in this cold room 
an age, waiting first for New York and then 
for your number. I’m coming into town to- 
day on the seven-fifty train, to shop. It’s 
wretched weather, but I must have some 
things, and I want several addresses from 
you. Do tell me again where Madame 
Margery has moved to, and where you got 
those lovely brasses down on the East Side; 
and, oh yes! the number of that nice antique- 
shop on Fourth Avenue where you found the 
old mahogany work-table.” 

Mrs. Calhoun, standing with insufficiently 
covered feet on the icy polished floor of the 
hall, was conscious of an upward surge of re- 
sentment. which would have surprised the 
cheery little mass of selfishness at the other 
end of the line. But she controlled it. 

“Why, yes, dear, of course; but they’re all 
in my address-book and I'll have to get it,” 
she said, “ Wait a moment.” 

The interval permitted her to don stockings 
and warmer slippers, and it must be added 
that she did both deliberately. She found her 
friend highly impatient when she returned to 
the telephone. 

“T suppose I should have waited till I got 
to town,” admitted that lady, finally, when the 
addresses had been read and jotted down. 
“But I knew I'd be so busy in New York; 
and it’s really more comfy to talk in the 
privacy of one’s own home. You don’t mind, 
do you, dear?” 

Mrs. Calhoun assured her that she did not, 
and methodically hung up the receiver. Sleep 
was murdered for that morning, and as the 
two servants were never about until half 
after and breakfast was not served 
until half after eight, there was a blank in- 
terval of time to kill. She went back to bed 
and began to think. 

It had been her custom to sleep late in the 
morning, and to breakfast in bed at any hour 
between eight and ten, as the fatigue of the 
previous evening suggested. Her widowhood, 
and the faet that she was keeping house with 
a brother and younger sister wholly able to 
look after their own comfort, left her free to 
appear or not, as she felt disposed. Her 
brother, a busy lawyer, breakfasted in the 
dining-room of their common apartment 
punctually at half after eight every morning, 
with his newspaper propped before him and a 
forbidding crease between his eyes. Her 
sister, a cheerful young débutante, given, of 
course, to social diversions, usually break- 
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“DINAH GOES TO LEAVE TO-DAY.” 


fasted in her own room, though on occasion, 
when her brother was especially needed as an 
escort to some function, she was known to 
brighten his lonely meal—an attention of 
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which he had heretofore shown no apprecia- 
tion. A cook and waitress made up the 
modest establishment, and over these Mrs. 
Calhoun held full sway, George and Maude 
confining their interest in domestic affairs 
to frank and frequent criticism and, as some 
extenuation, to prompt payment of their share 
of the monthly expenses. 

This morning a dripping rain beat against 
the window-panes, and a cold February wind 
whined dismally in the court of the great 
apartment-house. Somehow, Mrs. Calhoun’s 
spiritual emprise, beautiful in the soulful 
hour of the night before, seemed infinitely 
less alluring and practical in the depression 
of a more than prosaic day. For an instant, 
weak flesh revolted. Would it not, perhaps, 
be well to wait? She resolutely banished 
the thought before it had wholly taken shape 
in her mind. It was fate. It would have 
been easier, of course, had she met the day 
fortified by her usual long hours of dreamless 
sleep, but, after all, the greater the effort the 
greater the triumph. Moreover, both her 
brother and -sister were spineless things in 
their susceptibility to weather conditions, and 
they would sadly need some cheering influence. 
As children they had shrieked lustily every 
time it stormed,.and though with the years 
had come outward submission, there were 
other evidences, no less positive, that this 
early prejudice persisted. Then, too, her 
brother walked to his office each day as a 
healthful measure, and the vanity which 
forced this achievement in the rain was 
equalled only by the disgust with which he 
inwardly revolted against doing it. Two long 
hours passed in these and similar reflections. 
She heard his quick steps at eight o’clock as he 
returned from his plunge in the bath-tub; and 
the sharp edge on his tones as he curtly re- 
minded the waitress that he would be ready 
for his breakfast in twenty minutes had no 
surprise for her. 

A sudden inspiration came to Katharine. 
She would breakfast with him, gayly and in 
a pretty negligée, and thus brighten the be- 
ginning, at least, of his dreary day. She 
sprang from her bed, and endeavored, con- 
scientiously, to make in twenty minutes the 
toilet which usually occupied the better part 
of an hour. Nothing was in its place. Not 
until the third attempt. did the arrangement 
of her hair take on its usual perfection; and 
the special negligée she desired to wear was 
nowhere to be found. It was thirty-five 
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minutes before she was ready, and by. then 
she was red in the face and slightly ruffled as 
to spirits, but she assumed a winning smile 
and entered the dining-room with a pleasant 
little bustle suggesting alert joy in life. Her 
brother, already half through his breakfast 
and deep in his paper, looked up with his 
mouth full, and nodded briefly in reply to 
her blithe “good morning.” When he had 
swallowed the food which had blocked speech 
at her entrance, he employed words with a 
compensating acceleration. 

“TI wish, Kate,” he began, aggrievedly, 
“that you’d either fire that cook or teach 
her the difference between waffles and lamp- 
mats. Life isn’t much to me, Heaven knows, 
and less than ever on a day like this; but I 
want a less agonizing and more dignified end 
than these things promise.” 

Katharine laughed as if grateful for a 
sprightly banter in his remarks. “ They are 
bad to-day,” she agreed, surveying them dis- 
passionately, “but you know they’re usually 
excellent.” She seated herself behind the 
coffee-urn arid went on soothingly: “Is your 
coffee all right? Shall I give you another 
cup?” 

“Not while I have strength to resist,” de- 
clared her brother, sullenly. “I wouldn’t 
have believed that woman could make any- 
thing worse than the waffles, but when I 
drank the coffee I almost felt grateful to her 
for not giving herself full play on them.” 

He buried himself in his paper again, while 
Katharine’s brow flushed hotly and an un- 
sisterly retort trembled on her lips. Criticism 
of her cook was criticism of herself, and she 
enjoyed neither. But she held her temper in 
check and smiled affectionately at her brother, 
an attention he received with a baby stare. 

“ Some man must have been making love to 
you,” he remarked, with much finesse. 
“ Nothing else could make a woman so infer- 
nally good-natured on such a beastly morn- 
ing.” 

“Why go so far afield,” she retorted, 
coolly, “when the genial charm of your so- 
ciety is such an obvious reason for any un- 
usual grace in my manner. Who could re- 
sist it?’ Then she remembered herself and 
her manner changed. 

“Don’t be nippy, you dear old thing,” she 
urged, cordially. “J’m not responsible for the 
weather, and I got up especially to breakfast 
with you, hoping it might be some slight off- 
set for the beastly day.” 
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“ Bet you want something, then,” said the 
astute object of this consideration, inelegantly 
gulping his coffee. “ Bet you want to borrow 
some money.” 

Mrs. Calhoun 
table. 

“George, you are disgusting,” she began, 
warmly. “ You simply cannot conceive a dis- 
interested act—” She was interrupted by the 
languid appearance of Maude, her younger 
sister. 

“If you two were not the most selfish pair 
in the world,” began that young person, en- 
ergetically, “ you’d remember that I got home 
at two this morning, and you would postpone 
your quarrel until dinner. I’ve had less than 
six hours’ sleep, and I shall be up until all 
hours again to-night.” 

She sat down crossly, and surveyed with out- 
raged disapproval the despised waffles, now 
cold. Katharine’s conscience pricked. 

“T’m so sorry, Maudie,” she said, contritely, 
“but we forgot.” 

Maude nodded. 

“What’s up?” she asked as she drank her 


flushed and rose from the 


coffee. “Why are you brightening this sad 
seene? Dressmaker coming? I hope so, for 
VOL. XXXIX.—51 


| WISH YOU’D TEACH THAT COOK THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WAFFLES AND LAMP-MATS,” 


I heard that cat, Harriet Hemstreet, telling 
Flora Corbin last night that it would really be 
a relief to her when you got out of black. 
She said it made your complexion so sallow 
that she couldn’t help worrying about your 
health.” 

George swallowed his last mouthful of fish, 
rose reluctantly to his feet, and with an in- 
articulate mutter of farewell started for the 
door. At his sister’s chair he paused and 
looked down on her, moved by some vague 
compunction. 

“ Of course if you want anything, Kate, you 
know—” he began. 

“T don’t,” she replied, briefly. 
as I said, merely to be with you. I must ad- 
mit, though, George, that apparently it 
would have been far more exhilarating and 
interesting for us both if I’d stayed in bed.” 

He stiffened at once. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “if that’s the effect it 
has on you, I hope you won’t feel moved to 
sacrifice yourself at luncheon 
stalked out. 

Maude’s conversational opening not having 
appealed to her sister, and there being neither 
time nor reason for response to her brother’s 


“T got up, 


also,” and 
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valedictory, a rather inane silence followed, 
employed by the younger woman for a care- 
free attack on the hot dishes the waitress now 
brought in. Hilda lingered uncertainly; 
then, catching the eye of her mistress, de- 
cided to speak. 

“If you please, madam,” she began, “ Dinah 
goes to leave to-day. I t’ought I tell you.” 

Dinah was the cook and a good one, not- 
withstanding the failures of the morning. 
Katharine’s heart sank. 

“Going?” she echoed, dismally. Why?” 

“Tt’s de napkins,” explained Hilda, affably. 
“She says you got too many.” 

“Too many !” 

“Yes, madam. You got fresh ones efery 
night. Dinah says dats too many to iron. 
She says—’xcuse me, madam—dat you got 
her worked to det’ an’ give her rheumatiz 
standing in her knees.” 

Maude abandoned herself to unrestrained 
gayety. She was always intensely amused by 
the vagaries of the servants, and this’ differ- 
ence in their sense of humor was another 
strain on the affection of the sisters. 

Mrs. Calhoun looked helpless. 

“Maybe we have many,” she said. 
“Possibly-- Well, I will see Dinah after 
breakfast.” 

Then she recalled her mission. She could 
hardly feel that she had made the lives of 
George and Maude brighter for having touch- 
ed her own that morning; but here was Hilda. 
She would send a cheery sunbeam of apprecia- 
tion Hilda’s way. 

“And thank you, Hilda,” she added, cor- 
dially, “for your interest. You are doing 
well, and I wish you to know that I appre- 
ciate it.” 

Hilda responded with eager promptness. 

“Yes, madam,” she said, “ an’ I gotta have 
more money. I gotta have twenty-five dol- 
lars now, not twenty-two. Or else I leave. 
I was going to tell you if Dinah goes. I 
don’t like new cooks.” 

Mrs. Calhoun did not like new cooks, either, 
but Hilda gave her no opportunity to men- 
tion this. 

“It’s wery hard here,” she went on; expan- 
sively. “Sometimes when you got company 
you don’t have dinner till eight, an’ it makes 
it awful late for me an’ Dinah. An’ Dinah 
don’t like it when you look in the ice-box so 
much. An’, oh yes, I ’most forgot to tell you 
—the pipes in the ice-box is leaking now.” 

Mrs. Calhoun departed hurriedly for the 


too 
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spot where the ice-box leaked. “I will talk to 
you and Dinah later,” she promised as she 
turned toward that sanctuary quarter of the 
apartment in which ice-boxes and that sort 
of thing had their being. There she found the 
engineer, a burly individual who was survey- 
ing with dispassionate interest the pools of 
water in the butler’s pantry. Preoccupied 
though she was, Mrs. Calhoun favored him 
with a pleasant smile. 

“Dinah sent for me,” he began, without re- 
turning this attention, “ but of course I can’t 
do nothin’ now with this here thing. It’s got 
to have a new pipe in, and me fireman’s left, 
and this is Saturday, so I can’t get nothin’. 
Ye’ll have to watch it till I kin fix it.” He 
started away as he spoke, and Mrs. Calhoun 
sent after his disappearing form a cry of bed- 
rock despair. 

“ When can you fix it, then?” she demanded, 
as he entered the freight elevator. His answer 
came back as it descended. 

“ Next Monday—p’raps,” said the engineer. 

Mrs. Calhoun walked like a trance-lady past 
Dinah, whose black brow gloomed more som- 
bre than usual, and took refuge in the library. 
Certainly she had as yet put no sunshine into 
others’ lives, and as to the others—what had 
they already put into hers? For a moment 
her spirit faltered, but it was only for a 
moment. Then she seized the magazine she 
had been reading the night before, and re- 
read the essay which had so deeply moved 
her then. It still rang true. Mrs. Calhoun 
drew a long breath. She would persevere. In 
the end she would conquer. She set her teeth. 
She would, 

As she cast the magazine on the table the 
telephone bell rang again. She went into the 
hall and held the receiver to her ear, in 
pleasant expectation of some friendly voice. 

“ Say, Hilda,” came over the wire, in a rich 
Swedish accent, “1 got a good place for you. 
It’s twenty-tree a mont, an’ da madam an easy 
mark. Come right over.” 

“Very well,” she returned, with poisoned 
sweetness. “I will tell Hilda. Thank you so 
much !” 

She returned the receiver sadly to its hook 
and retreated again to the library. She heard 
the bell tinkle repeatedly, compellingly, and 
finally Hilda’s voice raised in joyous acquies- 
cence. 

“Yes, I come,” she said. “I come dis after- 
noon.” Almost immediately the maid entered 
the room, her pink features drawn with grief. 








“Mrs. Calhoun, madam,” she began defer- 
entially, “did you mind if I went out dis 
afternoon for a hour? My cousin she’s wery 
sick, an’ she got a little baby—” 

“ Certainly, by all means,” acquiesced Mrs. 
Calhoun, hastily stemming the tide of false- 
hood. Without looking at the girl, she added, 
casually: “ And by the way, Hilda, when you 
have made all arrangements for your new 
place, please mention to Mrs. Nelson before 
you leave her office that I wish she would 
send me another good waitress—some one as 
good as you are. That ought to be easy!” 
Poor woman. She only claimed to be human. 
Hilda stared, then lent herself briskly to one 


of the mercurial changes of her race. She 
began to weep dismally. 
“Yes, madam, I will,” she gurgled. “I get 


you a fine one—a nice girl what ’precheates a 
good place”—this with unconscious irony. 
“T don’t want to leave, but of course ”—fall- 
ing back on the battle-ery of her clan—“ I 
gotta do da best I can for myself!” 

Mrs. Calhoun acquiesced with an absent 
nod, and Hilda retreated, mopping her eyes. 

It was hard, very hard, her mistress re- 
flected, that all these small annoyances should 
crop up the day of her experiment—yet, after 
all, how much finer the test, how much better 
the opportunity, how much greater the 
triumph if—she succeeded! She flattered her- 
self that she had come through that last 
episode rather well. As the pleasant reflection 
crossed her mind the door-bell rang sharply, 
and after a little airy persiflage at the door 
with the messenger who bore it, Hilda brought 
in a note. Recognizing the handwriting, Mrs. 
Calhoun tore it open with a dim sense of fore- 
boding. It read: 


Dearest Kate,—Drop anything, everything, 
and come to luncheon to-day at half after one. 
I’m giving it for Mrs. Whackleham, and that 
selfish beast of a Cassie Brandygee has just tele- 

honed that she has a sore throat and can’t come. 
fou must help me out by filling her place—you 
really must. [I didn’t ask you in the first place 
because the thing is sure to be stupid, and I 
know you detest Mrs. Whackleham, but now you 
just come. I'd do as much for you, and you 
know it. Bridge afterwards, of course. I am 
writing this instead of telephoning it because I 
wanted to go into details, and because Mrs. 
Whackleham seems to fancy that the week she 
is visiting me must be spent in my lap. She is 
sitting beside me now, reading a magazine and 


breathing hard in her perfect coziness. Telephone 
that you'll come. 
Yours in the depths, 
HARRIET. 
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Here was indeed a clarion call to a friend’s 
side, and Katharine rose instinctively to re- 
spond, though again weak flesh revolted. A 
new and fascinating novel, with only two 
chapters read as yet, lay within reach of her 
hand, and the uncut leaves of several maga- 
zines seemed to flutter invitingly toward her. 
It was an ideal day for reading and for home, 
and the prospect of playing bridge with seven 
fierce-eyed, excited women, one of whom, at 
least, was positively antipathetic, was not in- 
viting. Then, too, it was Harriet who only 
last night had spoken unkindly of her com- 
plexion. Nevertheless, she sent the desired ac- 
ceptance over the telephone wire; here was a 
chance to return good for evil. And for the 
first time that morning she had the proud con- 
sciousness of bringing sunshine into a life at 
last, for Harriet’s sigh of relief whistled 
through the telephone like a clansman’s cry. 

She attended, conscientiously, but without 
enthusiasm, to the morning’s domestic routine, 
meeting with such equanimity as she could 
summon the meandering “ notice” of Dinah 
and the apologetically wet eyes*of Hilda. It 
was not easy to decide how to dress for the 
luncheon. Wisdom suggested the choice of 
something which could defy the weather, but 
friendship pointed with imperative finger to- 
ward an exquisite gown as yet unworn and, 
in fact, still in the depths of the great box in 
which it had come from Madame Margery. 
Besides, it was so becoming! That reflection 
won the day, and Mrs. Calhoun got herself 
carefully into the lovely filmy black thing 
and telephoned for a cab. 

As she entered the elevator of the apartment- 
house in which she lived, she recalled once 
more her splendid mission and smiled affably 
upon the man in charge. He turned upon her 
a more than unresponsive face. And he a 
menial, who should have been made a little 
giddy by the smile. 

“A telegram come for you about eleven, 
Mrs. Calhoun,” he began, defensively, “ an’ 
the boy was in a hurry, an’ I signed for it. 
I had to take some parties up just then, an’ 
some more down, an’ I was pretty busy. So 
when I had time I thought I’d take the tele- 
gram in to you, an’ I looked an’ I couldn’t 
find it. An’ I can’t find it yet!” 

“ But, dear me,” gasped the victim, “ it may 
be very important!” 

“P’raps it is”—this more defensively. 
“ All I know is I done my best. I’ve lost a 
lot of time huntin’ for it, under the cushions 
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an’ the rug an’ in the hall an’ everywhere. I 
even looked out to see if it had blowed into 
the street. It ain’t my business, anyhow, to 
take in telegrams.” 

Mrs. Calhoun remembered. 

“Of course it is not your fault,” she said, 
soothingly, “ and I am not blaming you in the 
least. It may be of no consequence what- 
ever, and yet ”—her face paled—* it may be 
from mother and some one may be ill. Do make 
one more search. I am late for an engage- 
ment now, but if you find it, open it, and tele- 
phone the message to me at 2389 Columbus.” 

She gave him a dollar as she spoke and 





‘COURSE 1 CAN’T DO NOTHIN’ TO-DAY.” 
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entered her waiting cab, leaving him with de- 
signs upon the elevator ceiling and flooring. 
Her cabman was distinctly grumpy over his 
wait in the rain. He showed it characteristic- 
ally by starting off with a sudden jerk that 
made her teeth rattle, but she was too pre- 
occupied to realize her discomfort. All the 
way to her friend’s home in the Seventies her 
imagination, never a sluggish one, was busy 
over the possibilities of that telegram. It 
might be anything! It might be death! It 
did not soothe her to when she 
reached her destination, a wall of packed 
ice and snow confronting her, left by last 
week’s blizzard and cheerily ignored by 
the Street-cleaning Department. The cab- 
man stopped his horse in the middle of the 
street, thus signifying that he expected her. 
to descend there. Mrs. Calhoun finally did 
so after some natural hesitation, much brisk 
conversation, and a few personal remarks in 
which she assured the man that he should 
be reported to his company—a blow he sus- 
tained with much phlegm. 

Her temper, already badly ruffled, was not 
improved by this incident. Secure in the 
knowledge of the cab, she had brought neither 
rubbers nor umbrella, and as she waded 
through two pools and climbed one snow-bank, 
feeling the pitiless drip, drip of the rain on 
her new hat and her beautiful gown, her heart 
swelled beneath a sense of injustice. This, 
then, was her reward for trying to be good 
and to make others happy! She rang the bell 
a trifle vindictively. A smiling new maid 
she had not seen before helped her with her 
wraps, and to her Mrs. Calhoun promptly 
confided a matter affecting her comfort later 
in the day. 

“ See,” she said, “I am leaving ¢ pair of 
eye-glasses tucked in this little hidden pocket 
of my coat. I shall need them when we begin 
to play bridge. If I send James for them 
then, will you remember where they are and 
give them to him ?” 

The maid smiled and beamed and dimpled 
pleasantly, and Mrs. Calhoun went into her 
friend’s drawing-room with a mind at ease on 
that point. It was not until several hours 
later, when she and three other women had 
waited twenty minutes for James’s return 
without the glasses, that Mrs. Calhoun learned 
the pretty maid neither spoke nor understood 
a word of English. She did not even remem- 
ber which wrap belonged to Mrs. Calhoun, so 
the faithful James had gone through the 
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pockets of every garment there, with grow- 
ing interest but poor returns. The three faces 
around Mrs, Calhoun clouded during this re- 
cital, but she was too reckless by this time to 
care. 

The luncheon itself had been a failure. 
Mrs. Whackleham was an Englishwoman, 
gifted, but eccentric to a painful degree. It 
was her custom, on these pleasant social ocea- 
sions, to confine herself to toasted biscuits 
for luncheon, and to follow, with disapproving, 
even startled eyes, the healthy, unabashed 
feeding of the other guests. Nor was she 
frank British comment on American 

Moreover, she was also artistic, and 
her steady chewing of the toasted biscuits 
was interrupted at short intervals by sudden 
demands that others should share with her 
some subtle artistic bit—so subtle and so 
artistic that others welcomed ignorance of it. 
Once it was the sunshine falling on a salt- 
cellar, once a mysterious line of beauty on the 
top of a distant cornice, again the special 
green of an—to them—uneertain leaf of a— 
to her—very certain palm, as distinguished 
from the green of the other leaves. 

To be ealled back sharply from stimulating 
converse on Mr. Henry James’s American im- 
pressions or the new rules of bridge to take 
part in a “still hunt for beauty,” as one 
guest irreverently whispered, and then wholly 
to fail to find it, was disconcerting. Even 
the best talkers subsided and confined them- 
selves stolidly to a luncheon which they all 
knew would utterly fail of comfort, while 
the exasperated and nervously overwrought 
hostess finally turned her handsome shoulder 
toward the guest of honor and gave her atten- 
tion wholly to the lady on her left. 

Bridge, when the time for it arrived, was in 
the nature of a relief, though the guests were 
not in the serene frame of mind which pre- 
cedes one’s best game. Mrs. Calhoun found 
herself at the table with Mrs. Whackleham 
and two strangers—one of the latter a Mrs. 
Van Necker, known to her by reputation, 
whose game was as certain as her temper was 
not. The fourth member of the quartette was 
a gentle little blonde, whose game was an un- 
punishable crime and whose nervousness was 
unnerving from the start. 

“We will play with penalties,” announced 
Mrs. Van Necker as if she were a Spartan. 

“For leading out of the wrong hand!” ex- 
claimed the Englishwoman. “ Pardon, but I 
object. We do not exact penalties at home.” 
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This from the guest of honor was final. 
Mrs. Van Necker gave way, but with a 
heightened color, and Mrs. Whackleham, who 
dealt, led twice from the wrong hand in her 
subsequent play, impunity lulling her brain 
to indolence. Looking back on it afterwards, 
the afternoon seemed to Mrs. Calhoun like 
a bad dream. The blond woman’s nervous- 
ness, the caustic criticisms of Mrs. Van 
Necker, the awful deliberation of Mrs. Whack- 
leham, and her own anxiety over that missing 
telegram formed a harrowing combination. 
Nevertheless, the results of the play remained 
surprisingly even. They changed partners 
after every rubber, and as the little blonde’s 
cards were as rich in honors as her game was 
not, she was not the serious handicap which 
might have been looked for. But their nerves 
were all on edge, and when Katharine began 
the third rubber with the blonde as a partner 
against the Englishwoman and Mrs. Van 
Necker, with each of whom she had played and 
won a preceding rubber, her nervousness was 
so great that the muscles of her mouth stiff- 
ened in her attempt to smile, making her, she 
felt, a companion to “ L’Homme Qui Rit.” 

As a player the Englishwoman, aside from 
her conversation, her slowness, her constant 
interruptions, and her continued quest of 
hidden beauties in the drawing-room, proved 
not a bad sort. She was even-tempered and 
played a conservative, intelligent game. But 
Mrs. Van Necker was as hard as nails, and her 
catlike pounce on her adversaries for the least 
slip irritated the other women and at one time 
reduced the little blonde to tears. Inevitably, 
Katharine Calhoun, herself high - spirited, 
found her voice taking on a razorlike edge as 
the third game of the third rubber began, and 
though she remained scrupulously courteous 
and formal, it was only by superhuman effort. 

The seore stood game all, and at the be- 
ginning of the rubber game Mrs. Calhoun 
made twenty-four on a heart make. Mrs. Van 
Necker dealt next, with a sudden snap of her 
thin jaws which boded il] for somebody, and 


then reluctantly passed the make to her 
partner. The Englishwoman announced “ no 


trumps,” and laid down a singularly weak 
hand after Mrs. Calhoun had doubled. The 
little blonde, with an unexpected gleam of in- 
telligence, led her highest heart, which proved 
to be in Katharine’s best suit, and the game 


went against Mrs. Van Necker and the 
Englishwoman from the start. It was per- 


fectly evident that the former was losing when 
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she suddenly played twice from the dummy 
hand on the same lead, saw her mistake, and 
with an inarticulate exclamation swept the 
cards off the table and reached out for those 
of her opponents. “ Misdeal,” she explained, 
briefly. Then, before any one could protest, 
she calmly dealt again, announced a no-trump 
hand, played it, scored thirty-six, and marked 
it down with a complacent smile. “ My rub- 
ber, I-think,” she said, suavely. 

Mrs. Calhoun, who had followed this sur- 
prising spectacle with bulging eyes, rose to 
her feet. 

“Pardon me for remarking,” she said, 
icily, “that this is the most astounding per- 
formance I ever witnessed, and that I, for 
one, refuse to countehance it.” 

The hostess bustled toward them before the 
others could speak. 

“Ah, you’ve finished, then,” 
“ And who has won?” 

Mrs. Van Necker replied. 

“We have finished the third rubber,” she 
said, coolly, “and my score is the highest.” 

The hostess’s keen eyes detected in the faces 
of the four women the unmistakable signs of 
battle. Tactfully, she chatted a moment to 
relieve the strain, and then went away, re- 
turning almost at once with an exquisite card- 
case, gold-mounted. 

“So sorry the prize is not nicer,” she said, 
cordially, as she pressed it into Mrs. Van 
Necker’s hand. 

The other three players, still dazed, bore 
with them from the card-table the final 
memory of Mrs. Van Necker’s radiant satis- 
faction with her trophy. Katharine was the 
first to speak. 

“Please do not carry away a false im- 
pression of us, Mrs. Whackleham,” she began, 
pleasantly, as she found herself alone for an 
instant with that strong-minded lady. 

Mrs. Whackleham stiffened. 

“A false impression!” she echoed, coldly. 
“Ts more than one impression possible?” And 
she turned away with disapproval in every line 
of her stout figure. 

Katharine groaned inwardly. 

“ Now she thinks I am used to such things 
and inclined to belittle them. Or perhaps 
she thinks I should have ignored it.” 

Naturally, still further irritated by this 
episode, she evened matters by severely snub- 
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bing Mrs. Van Necker when that lady ap- 
proached, for which act she subsequently 
apologized fervently to her hostess. As she 
was about to leave the house she was sum- 
moned to the telephone, to hear the husky 
voice of her elevator boy at the other end. 

“Say, Mrs. Calhoun,” he said, cheerfully, 
“T’ve found the telegram, and it ain’t for you, 
after all. I made a mistake. It’s for Mrs. 
Collamore on the eighth floor, an’ it says—” 

Katharine hung up the receiver, summoned 
the last vestige of her self-control, bade her 
hostess good-by, smiled weakly at the others, 
and departed. 

Driving home in her cab she thought it all 
over. 

“Lost my temper,” she reflected, “and be- 
fore others, too, and in the home of my friend. 
But, heavens, what provocation! However, 
the experiment’s a failure. I must take things 
as they come, myself included. And I shall 
devote the remainder of this wretched day to 
bringing some brightness into my own life.” 

As she entered the library after taking off 
her street wraps, she saw Maude tucked in her 
favorite chair and reading the novel she her- 
self had so yearningly surveyed that morning. 
She grasped the young girl’s shoulder with a 
compelling hand. 

“ My dear infant,” she said, “I’m cold, I’m 
hungry, I’m tired, and I’m disgusted. I want 
my pet chair and my book. You can read 
something else. There are four or five new 
novels here you haven’t looked at. Moreover, 
to you it matters very little what a novel is. 
I’m not going to dress for dinner, and I’m 
going to have it in my own room. I can’t 
stand you and George twice in succession on 
a day like this. So vanish, and take care of 
George when he comes, if you feel up to it. If 
any one asks for me, say I’m in a sanitarium.” 

Maude laughed. 

“Very well,” she said, good-naturedly. 
know you're tired and I don’t mind. 
usually a pretty good sort.” 

As she was leaving the room she lingered a 
moment at the door. 

“ After all, Kete,” she said, “ it’s a comfort 
to have you like yourself again, old girl. This 
morning you seemed so odd and queer, as if 
you were under some dreadful strain. I 
thought you were horrid, and I could see that 
you got on George’s nerves, you poor dear!” 


“T 


You’re 
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Erretat, July 23, 1905. 


HERE is nothing the French enjoy 
£ more than getting away from Paris— 

unless it is getting back again. The 
annual going away and getting back occur 
later here than with us, on account of 
schools, which continue in session until the 
end of July and do not resume until the first 
of October. The day after the distribution 
des prix, one ean believe that literally tout 
Paris is off for the country. The omnibuses 
in which the French love to transport them- 
selves to the station, with their baggage over- 
head, are as numerous as fiacres on the 
street, and at the above all at the 
gare Saint-Lazare—“ notre gare,” as the Pa- 
risians call it—extra trains are departing at 
frequent intervals, and there is a commotion 
such as we never find in any American rail- 
way station, because our adorable American 
fetish—organization—has no appearance of 
existing here. The French system—or want 
of system—in railway travel is admirably 
manifest in their manner of transporting 
baggage. There does exist in France means 
by which one’s baggage may be taken at the 
house and checked through after a fashion 
resembling somewhat our marvellous Ameri- 
can transfer system. But I have never yet 
seen an American who had the time to 
master the intricacies of this invention, and 
never, never have I known in any French 
person the least possible tendency to trust to 
it his trunks and things. I say things, and 
speak advisedly, for all that goes with the 
Frenchman en voyage is not otherwise to be 
described. 

The traveller is permitted to check only 
sixty pounds of anything on his railway 
ticket, but, as if in compensation for this 
restriction, according to the number of 
tickets held by the family or to the amount 
that he is willing to pay for overweight, he 
may check with his trunks anything from a 
piano to a lawn-mower, and this he does. 
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Folding-beds, chaises longues, dogs in crates, 
dishes in baskets, boxes filled with groceries, 
pouches filled with linen—all these things 
and others constitute the luggage of the 
French family setting forth d la campagne 
for the grandes vacances, At the door of the 
family residence this is piled on the roof of 
an omnibus de chemin de fer, in the interior 
of which is packed the family. Arrived at 
the gare, the agony begins, which, once ex- 
perienced, leaves one never more in doubt 
either of the unity of the French family or of 
the power of endurance of the French father. 

Compelled to choose between the two, the 
devoted French husband and father would 
sooner separate himself from his family in 
travelling than from his baggage, though, 
as a matter of fact—a marvel of his devotion 
to both—he seldom fails to keep them all 
together. In registering one’s trunks, in 
making one’s way to the train, one trips over 
bath-tubs and lawn-mowers, bumps into cage- 
béds, runs into dogs and eats snarling in 
crates, and struggles horribly with the ubiqui- 
tous father, bravely clutching a string of 
children by one hand, while with the other 
he embraces the innumerable bags and 
bundles containing all the household goods 
he has not checked, and—a further degree of 
martyrdom to the French ideal of family 
unity—at every shift of his baggage, at every 
step of the family’s progress through the 
gare, he halts to consult his wife, attached to 
the string of children at the other end, to 
debate with her, to resist her opinions, and 
(generally) in the end to agree with her. 

If we have to do violence to our ideals of 
system in travelling in France, arrived a la 
campagne, down goes another even dearer 
American god—the deadly bacillus. The 
French distinguish between la campagne and 
la vraie campagne. This difference they will 
variously explain to you, making a great 
point in favor of the latter that it permits 
one to go without starch in his collar, but, 
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myself, as matter of fact developed by ex- 
perience, I should say that the chief dis- 
tinction of life @ la vraie campagne is the 
superior degree of contempt here displayed 
for our kest-authenticated germ theories. In 
the United States I have lived next door 
to a Boston woman doctor who required me 
to fumigate, if not to boil, my innocent 
little children before allowing them to play 
in her back yard with her little children; 
during the same epoch of my life, I have 
labored diligently for the higher education 
of servants and of husbands—our two 
most invincible, native enemies of hygiene 
in the home; especially have I taken pains 
about the milk-supply, incurring thereby the 
ingratitude, not to say inhumanity, of men- 
kind. Well do I remember arriving one sum- 
mer in the country in New Jersey, and while 
the baby screamed for food I was patiently 
making a perfectly scientific investigation 
of the only milk to be had in the place. 

“But have the cows been registered?” I 
thought to ask just as the baby was about to 
begin, snatching away the bottle before it 
was everlastingly too late. 

“ Registered? Oh, thunder!” groaned the 
mere father, who would feed his child any 
kind of unverified milk just to stop its ery- 
ing. “ Registered? What next?” 

Whereupon the sympathetic man farmer 
put in: “ Registered? Why, bless you, 
missus, every one of them cows is old enough 
to vote; and living so near to Philadelphia, 
of course they have been registered in half 
a dozen precincts.” 

Yet behold me now 4 la vraie campagne in 
France, where the universally approved 
source of my milk-supply is a cow which, 
stabled I have never had the courage to find 
out exactly where, is milked at my front gate 
twice a day while we wait, the cow and the 
milking being personally conducted by an old 
woman who, it is safe to say, has never had 
a bath in her whole, long, venerable life. The 
manner of draining houses here is even more 
splendidly in defiance of all known laws of 
sanitation than are the circumstances of the 
milk-supply. Waste water is piped down into 
the ground and left to go its way there, nor 
does the least concern as to the eventualities 
of its meanderings stop anybody from drink- 
ing unfiltered and unboiled the water in the 
well close by. Then the cellars! Oh, Bos- 
ton! Boston! if you could see—and smell— 
the unpaved, uncemented cellars over which 
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we live—cellars floored with plain, damp dirt, 
where dreadful great green lizards love to 
linger until the servant goes down there 
for coal, when they jump out at her and give 
her and the whole family more experience 
in a brief gay quarter of an hour than the 
better part of Boston ever gets in all its law- 
ful life! My faith! but it is wonderful 
and inspiring! It really gives one not only 
new emotions, but a new lease of life, so 
bracing is the sense of liberty which fairly 
exudes from all these conditions. 

That I and my children, after a number of 
weeks, continue to wax strong and healthy 
here might only indicate that the period of 
incubation of the germs has not been accom- 
plished, and that whole families comprising 
other American children who have been born 
and raised here continue to survive might be 
understood as constituting an unusually large 
number of exceptions which, however, in the 
end shall go to prove the rules of health now 
wantonly violated. But the natives—there is 
the real test, and oddly enough, in fantastic 
contradiction of the reason for the American 
woman’s frenzied war on germs, not only do 
all the people of the pays live to an extraor- 
dinary old age, but when one does finally 
die at ninety or a hundred years, it is the 
man who goes; the women seem invulnerable, 
if not immortal. Nearly the whole burden of 
labor of the community is borne by women. 
They have brought into the world anywhere 
from one to a dozen children; they cultivate 
the fields—ploughing, planting, raking, reap- 
ing—a substitute for both man and ox; they 
herd cows, clean stables, milk and, afoot, dis- 
tribute the milk over the country; and a 
certain number of them, week in and week 
out, do washing after the back-breaking fash- 
ion in vogue in France—they kneel on a 
board on the edge of a river, where the soiled 


linen is soaped, pounded, rinsed, and so 
cleansed. 
Yet these wonderful peasant women 


triumph not only over germs, but over time, 
toil, and the natural empire of men as well. 
Without the aid of books or of the ballot, 
they have so removed all doubt as to which 
is the superior sex that one would as little 
think of weighing their brain, or of ex- 
amining their legal status for evidence on 
that point, as one would think of tracing 
their splendid health to the presence within 
them of some beneficent bacillus. The other 
night as, about eight o’clock, I sat looking 
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out my dining-room window down a lane 
leading to the stream where the washing is 
done, I saw a delicious pantomime demon- 
stration of the means by which the French- 
woman establishes and maintains the suprem- 
acy of her sex. 

The stage setting was exquisite. On one 
side of the lane the red-tiled roof of a barn 
mixed its bright color with the green that 
topped the high old gray stone walls. On 
the other side a red marronnier in full bloom 
lent another note of vivid color to the soft 
green and gray of the walls that, at the 
farther end of the lane, carried the eye to a 
mass of green which took on distinctly 
French forms from the comic, cropped heads 
of willows edging the stream there. It arose 
beyond to certain majesty in some splendid 
poplars that had the mist-veiled, many-tinted 
beauty of the hills the other side of the Seine 
near by for a background, blending into a 
sky which roofed the stage of my pantomime 
with the singular pale glory of the summer 
twilight sky in France—cool, serene, faint in 
its coloring, yet piquant with life as is the 
mat complexion of women one often sees in 
Paris. 

Coming up the lane I noticed three 
laveuses — washerwomen —two middle-aged, 
one not a day under eighty, who, my next- 
door neighbor, is also my envy and despair, 
so strong is she, bright-eyed, red-cheeked, 
buxom, and in her movement brisk, self- 
sufficient, contemptuous of the world as is a 
barefooted boy whistling along a country 
road at home. This old woman carried her 
washboard resting on her hip under one arm, 
and a large (empty) wine-bottle under the 
other; the younger women were pushing 
wheelbarrows piled high with snewy linen— 
all were laughing, talking, enjoying to the 
full the blessing common to woman’s work 
in Franee and wanting to our woman’s work 
at home—companionship in toil. Just as 
they reached the top of the lane, Pére Simon, 
the husband of the old woman, came along 
the main road and halted in a menacing atti- 
tude, waving an empty milk-can accusingly 
toward his wife. The man, in fact no older 
than his wife, showed all the marks of age—he 
tottered on his feet, his hands trembled, his 
eyes were bleared. In front of his menacing 
position Mére Simon  halted—her head 
thrown back, her body squared, the angles de- 
scribed by her arms pointing out definitely 
the disposition of her mind. The pair talked 
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back and forth; what they said I was too far 
away to hear, but Mére Simon’s body became 
squarer and firmer in its poise, which re- 
sembled that of an ox regarding a miserable, 
cross, small dog barking under its nose. 

The old man continued to shake the empty 
milk-can at her accusingly, while with the 
other hand, motioning toward their house, 
he clearly indicated his dinner uncooked, and 
his own purpose to cook it frustrated by the 
want of milk which it is the wife’s custom 
to go and get from the vacherie down the road 
at an earlier hour. The other two laveuses 
rested their wheelbarrows, and with their 
hands planted on their hips stood in de- 
lighted expectation of entertainment. Mére 
Simon maintained her poise, that was mag- 
nificent in its expression of disdain—dis- 
dain of the most exasperating sort, full of 
the truly noble tolerance which the strong 
dare show the puny; the old man’s gestures 
became more numerous and irritable as he 
advanced nearer and nearer with the mena- 
cing tin can. Would he strike her? I was 
as interested as the laveuses—I wished I was 
as near to hear the words, matching, no doubt, 
her attitude, which Mére Simon spoke. She 
said little, 1 could see, and, finally, after the 
old man had drawn back a pace or two, 
clearly betraying that he dared not strike, 
she shifted her wine-bottle to the board on 
her hip, extended her hand with a gesture of 
I cannot describe what power to do as she 
pleased in the matter, and took the tin pail. 
Then with the same manner of an empress, 
she thrust her washboard and wine-bottle in 
front of her husband—he took them; then she 
shook her feet free of the wooden shoes she 
was wearing, picked them up, and thrust 
them in front of her husband—he took these 
also; and then, giving her big strong body 
such a toss as might the ox in the act of 
stepping over the poor dog Larking in 
its path, she trudged off with the milk-pail. 

The laveuses picked up their wheelbarrows 
and went on, laughing, while the old man, 
with his wife’s load in his arms, stood a mo- 
ment as if trying to understand which way 
the victory had gone; then he too went on, 
toddling back to his house, a few steps down 
the road. He had had his way—yes; but the 
vigor with which his wife had accorded him 
his victory could leave no doubt, even in him, 
that the real empire belonged, as between 
them, to the one with the strength and the 
will to do the work. 
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N his own day Velasquez had little more 

than a local reputation and, in spite of 

his two voyages to Italy, remained merely 
the court painter of the King of Spain; but 
the first half of the seventeenth century is 
full of the glory of Peter Paul Rubens, 
Knight, Secretary to his Majesty’s Privy 
Council, and Gentleman of the Household of 
her Serene Highness the Princess Isabella, 
the finest of gentlemen and the most exuber- 
ant of painters. He was admired and em- 
ployed in Italy and France, in Spain and 
England, as well as in his native Flanders, 
and may be said to have been’ painter to all 
the courts of Europe. Directly, or through 
his pupil Van Dyck, he was the father of all 
the art of the eighteenth century and of 


much of that of the nineteenth. In every 
way he is one of the most splendid figures in 
the history of art. The taste of his time was 
for the pompous and the emphatic, and a 
great deal in his art is really academic, un- 
chastened as it seems to our more refined sen- 
sibilities; but his abundant vitality is his 
own. He covered acres of canvas with gor- 
geous allegories, painted a whole figure from 
top to toe in a morning, tranquilly and easily, 
and went out to ride in the afternoon. His 
several great series of historical paintings 
devoted to the glorification of Marie de 
Medicis or another, his altar pieces and 
colossal decorations and mythologies, have 
ceased to please the world very greatly, mag- 
nificent though they are as revelations of 
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power. To us, with our changed tastes, they 
ring a little hollow, and their vigor is marred 
by what seems to us coarseness,. though 
queens and princesses saw nothing wrong in 
them. Critics and students of art will always 
admire them, but the world has turned to 
another part of the great man’s work for its 
pleasure—a part of it which he produced to 
please himself, the surest way to please others, 

At fifty-three Rubens took for his second 
wife a girl of sixteen, Helena Fourment, 
radiant with youth and beauty, whom he 
adored. He was rich and had a fine position, 
was growing elderly and gouty, and was tired 
of playing ambassador and of painting enor- 
mous pictures to order. He knew everything 
that was to be known of the art of painting, 
and he laid all his skill and experience at the 
feet of his young wife, painting, for his own 
amusement, a series of portraits of her and 
of smallish pictures in which she is ever the 
principal figure, which are scattered through 
the museums of Europe and which are mar- 
vels of delightful art. In them the love of 
one woman takes the place of an interest in 
all women, but the result is the same. He 
painted her again and again in all the splen- 
did costumes which his wealth could afford 
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her, and all the fashions in dress, from 1630, 
when he married her, to 1640, when he died, 
might be reconstructed from her portraits 
alone. Perhaps the most delicious of his pic- 
tures is that “Garden of Love,” now in the 
Prado Gallery, in which there seem to be half 
a-dozen Helenas, each more fascinating and 
more richly dressed than the others. It was 
painted in 1638, only two years before the 
end, and it was to such adorable “ frivolity ” 
that the greatest master of the time devoted 
the ripened talent of his old age. 

As to Rubens’s best pupil, Van Dyck, he is 
so essentially the painter of elegance that it 
is hardly necessary to do more than name 
him. He was more than twenty years 
younger than Rubens but he survived him 
only a year, and his portraits cover the same 
years as those of Rubens. The differences are 
those of temperament rather than of time. 
He had less than Rubens’s strength, more than 
his refinement; his work is aristocratic and 
distinguished, but not so full-blooded or so 
manly. as that of his master. His English 
portraits, painted after 1632, grow languid 
and almost affected in their prettiness, and 
his greatest things, such as the Marie Louise 
von Tassis, here given, were painted before 
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that time and therefore antedate the portraits 
of Helena Fourment; yet they seem to be- 
long, already, to a later and more sophistica- 
ted age. This lady is very noble and very 
beautiful, above all very elegant and very 
perfectly gowned, and her head is living and 
human and expressive; but she has not the 
warm and abounding vitality of Helena, and 
though she is more the great lady she is not 
so bewitching. There is something of the 
robustness of the sixteenth century about 
Rubens even when he is gayest—there are a 
gentleness and melancholy about Van Dyck 
that mark him, in advance, for the favorite 
painter of Charles I. Above all, one feels 
that so Helena Fourment did look, though 
the genius of her hus- 
band heightened the ef- 
fectiveness of nature; 
one suspects that this is 
the way Marie Louise 
wished to look rather 
than the way she really 
appeared. As to costume, 
the priority of the Marie 
Louise is shown in the 
more erect collar and the 
greater length of the 
stomacher and the sleeves, 
for during the seven- 
teenth century the waist 
grew ever shorter, the 
collar more falling, and 
the cuffs crept gradually 
toward the elbow, while 
the bust was pushed 
higher and higher and 
was more and more con- 
stricted by the straight 
and narrow stays. 

In the latter part of 
the century the Dutch 
were as incontestably the 
first painters of Europe 
as the Flemish had been 


in the earlier, but we 
shall find little to our 
purpose in the work of 


the greatest of them all. 
Now and then Rembrandt 
painted a lady, but he 
soon lost his earlier popu- 
larity and few ladies 
came to sit to him, 
while for the purposes of 
his strangely poetic art 
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an old Jew was a better subject than 
the finest ladies would have been. The 


other Dutchmen were realistic enough and 
had no scruples about elevation of sub- 
ject and no fear of contemporary costume 
or triviality of incident. No school has 
more frankly painted the portrait of the 
every-day life about it. than the Dutch— 
but the painters were mostly men of the 
lower class, and more at home in the pot- 
house than the parlor. Painting what they 
knew and loved, as did Carpaccio and Ve- 
ronese, they have given us the impression that 
Dutch life was low and coarse, and we have 
all sympathized at times with Louis XIV.’s 
“ Eloignez moi ces magots!” 
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Yet there was a life of refinement in the 
Holland of the seventeenth century, and 
there were painters to preserve it for us. The 
Dutch had among them some of the pro- 
foundest scholars of the age, they were deli- 
cate connoisseurs of painting and lovers of 
music, and the grave, orderly, dignified do- 
mesticity of their life has been admirably 
painted by some of the most perfect crafts- 
men that ever handled brush. There is no 
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swagger or brilliancy about these painters— 
their art is reticent and discreet, exquisitely 
neat and clean and finished, fond of half 
tones and the quiet light of interiors shut 
away from the street, mysterious in its proc- 
esses and inimitably refined in its observa- 
tion, above all, absolutely truthful and honest. 
Vermeer of Delft is the most delicate and 
sensitive of them—an artist of infinite dis- 
tinction who saw subtle shades of sentiment 
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and subtle effects of light and air never ren- 
dered by any other; Ter Borch is most the 
man of the world. He has painted his own 
portrait for us, a dignified little man with a 
large strong face under his big periwig, and 
shrewd eyes either side the big hooked nose, 
very properly dressed in black and gray with 
a rich lace fall, his toes well turned out—a 
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most capable and respectable person who will 
paint you a thoroughly sound and workman- 
like picture, altogether perfect in its way, 
which will last forever. 

In “The Concert,” of the Berlin Gallery, 
you have a bit of the life of his time just 
as he saw it. The room is plain, almost aus- 
tere, and perfectly kept; nothing could be 
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more distressing to these ladies, one feels, 
than untidiness. There is a tile floor, with- 
out rug or carpet, and the furniture not 
actually in use is ranged primly against the 
walls, upon which, in narrow frames, hangs a 
painting or two—masterpieces, likely enough. 
There is nothing anywhere that could catch 
dust or that might not be scrubbed as ‘often 
as desirable. In this room sit two ladies— 
they are unmistakably such—making music. 
Their dress is rich and of expensive material, 
but quite plain®and sober, and the conscien- 
tiousness of the artist has made you see al- 
most the stitches with which it is put to- 
gether. The ’cellist. has her back to you, and 


you notice only the neatness with which her 
hair is dressed and the single pearl in her 
ear; the other is seen nearly in full front and 
has a charming face 


much more beautiful 
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than was ever comnion in Holland. It is-a 
picture of peaceful, unexciting, but indubi- 
tably elegant leisure which the great little 
man has painted, entirely real, yet with an 
element of idealism in it also—an ideal of 
deceney and propriety not without its charm. 

With the eighteenth century we must leave 
the Low Countries for France and England, 
and here something of a surprise awaits us. 
The eighteenth century was undisguisedly, 
intensely, and intentionally frivolous. Its art 
was created for the amusement of court gal- 
lants and powdered marquises, avid of pleasure 
and reckless of the “ deluge ” to follow. Here, 
then, if anywhere, we should expect to find 
the painters occupying themselves with chif- 
fons, giving us the most accurate details of 
fashionable toilettes, painting the boudoir 
and its frail oceupants with all exact- 
ness—and they do nothing 
of the sort. We have idyls 
and ballets and masquer- 
ades—shepherds and shep- 
herdesses or scenes from 
the Italian comedy—any- 
thing but plain statements 
of how people actually 
looked and dressed. Even 
the portrait-painters be- 
come untrustworthy, and 
we have great ladies posing 
as Diana or Venus or the 
Graces in something in- 
tended for classical dra- 
pery—often in very little 
of that. It is only Char- 
din, the painter of the 
bourgeoisie, who consents 
to give us, with 
Dutch perfection, some 
such record of actual life 
as the Dutch have given 
us. For the true dresses of 
the gentlemen and ladies 
of the day we must go to 
the caricaturists, who alone 
take life seriously. 

The art of Watteau, with 
which the century opens, is 
founded, in ideal as in 
technique, upon that of 
Rubens, and Watteau did 
nothing all his life but 
play his variations upon 
the theme of “The Gar- 
den of Love”: yet how 
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different the temperament of the two men, 
how different in sentiment the art they 
produced. Watteau was sickly, restless, mor- 
bid, unhappy, and while he learned his trade 
from the good-humored giant of Antwerp, 
and even found in his works the type of his 
own compositions, he had none of that mas- 
ter’s jovial realism and abounding vigor. 
Life as it was, was hateful to him, and the 
real jangled his sick nerves. He took refuge 
in an operatic paradise of his own invention 
where nothing was too gross or solid and no 
one was ever in earnest, where life was a kind 
of perpetual picnic without the eating, where 
love was only a pretty imitation, and there 
was nothing more important to do than to sit 
under graceful trees or dance a languid 
minuet—far from him the mad whirl and 
robust gayety of Rubens’s “ Rondo.” His men 
are habited in a dress reminiscent of the past 
century—a dress that passed, in the theatre, 
for the costume of a peasant—or in the still 
more frankly conventional costumes of 
“Gilles” or “Mezzetin”; the dress of his 
women is probably more like that of reality, 
and he has given his name to the “ Watteau 
plait” which so many of them wear. Among 
the most charming things he did are numer- 
ous chalk drawings, rapidly jotted down from 
nature,—some as studies for pictures, more, 
perhaps, for the pleasure of doing them— 
which are unique in the world for the ex- 
pression of feminine grace and elegance. 
They are as masterly in their way as the 
grandest things of the Italians, and as ideal— 
only it is the idealism of another age when 
the feminine type has become fragile and 
subject to the vapors. Only once, in the sign- 
board painted for his friend Gersaint, the 
picture dealer, has he given us a bit of 
actual life. 

The love for masquerade is almost as 
marked in the great English portrait school 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century 
as in the school of Watteau. The English 
were neither so light-minded as the French, 
however, nor so clever, and the masquerading 
took on a different tinge. Reynolds tried to 
imitate the great Italians, talked of the 
“grand style,” and was always attempting 
classical draperies and painting young Eng- 
lish ladies as “ Nymphs adorning the Statue 
of Hymen” or the like. Gainsborough, with 
less learning and more temperament, put his 
“blue boys” into Van Dyck costumes and 
his women into standing collars. Both were 
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true painters, at a time when there was no 
longer any real painting elsewhere in Europe, 
and they had a race of healthy and beautiful 
women for models. Even their theatricali- 
ties are charming, and when they painted 
their fair sitters in their habits as they lived 
they are irresistible. In such a portrait as 
that delightful one of Mrs. Beaufoy, the head- 
dress alone shows the artificiality of the cen- 
tury that was passing; the rest of the cos- 
tume is simple and pretty enough, and the 
lady looks wholesome and happy, though her 
shoulders are narrower and more sloping than 
in this day of athletic women. 

The French Revolution swept away all the 
frivolities of court life and the pretty play- 
acting of the Trianon—and it swept away the 
art of painting, too. That stern Republican, 
David, became dictator of the art of France 
and of the whole continent of Europe. Ac- 
cording to him color was meretricious and 
technical brilliancy vulgar, if not immoral. 
Art should deal only with elevated subjects 
and in a chaste and lofty style. Nothing that 
had happened since the fall of the Roman 
Republic was worthy of representation, and 
the artist should devote himself to drawing 
helmets and kneepans after the antique. His 
style was even more rigid and academic 
than that of the most pompous of the 
academicians. of Louis XIV.’s time, and 
though one must respect him, it is difficult 
to conceive that any mortal can ever have 
enjoyed his cold, gray pictures of straddling 
heroes —his “Oath of the Horatii” or his 
“Leonidas at Thermopyle.” Yet there was 
a painter in David, if not a great one, and he 
shows himself when the theorician, now and 
then, relaxes the severity of his rule. At 
the Emperor’s command he painted a con- 
temporary subject in the “Coronation of 
Napoleon” which is still interesting, if not 
inspiring, and he painted a few portraits 
which will always please. 

First of these is that of Madame Récamier, 
forever charming on his canvas as she was in 
life. Never was David’s art so supple, so hu- 
manized, as in this picture, where he was 
directly under the spell of a warm and living 
personality—never was his hand so light, his 
method so nearly that of a painter. His 
science is subordinated to the rendering of 
life, his draughtsmanship employed to con- 
vey an adequate impression of the slenderly 
graceful figure before him. There is little 
color in the picture, but there is none of the 
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hard finish and almost brutal solidity of his 
ordinary handling—everything is indicated 
in thin and almost transparent rubbings, ap- 
parently at a single sitting. Perhaps the por- 
trait was never finished; if so we must be 
thankful that accident, or perhaps his own 
realization that he had already done better 
than his best, prevented his ruining it, as 
he must infallibly have done had he attempt- 
ed to carry it further. 

But if the picture is a capital instance of 
the influence of life upon art it is no less an 
instance of the influence of art upon life. 
The theories of David had profoundly in- 
fluenced the world about him, and the aus- 
terity of these bare walls, the slender forms 
of the furniture, the classical tripod with its 
lamp; the simple white robe, bare feet and 
arms, and coiffure imitated from the antique 
—these things are the tribute of the age to 
a powerful artistic personality. 

The foremost of David’s pupils was a far 
greater artist than his master. David’s draw- 
ing is coldly correct, that of Ingres is ex- 
quisite. He is one of the great masters of 
line, and the beauty of his lines and of the 
patterns they trace is so great and so satis- 
fying that one forgives him the hardness of 
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his textures and the unpleasantness of his 
color, It is not painting that he gives us, but 
it is art of a very refined kind like the cut- 
ting of Greek gems, and the “ (Edipus,” the 
“ Source,” the “ Ruggiero and Angelica” are 
in their own way inimitable and among the 
most accomplished masterpieces of the nine- 
teenth century. Yet it is doubtful if Ingres 
is not surer of immortality for his portraits 
than for anything else. The little portraits 
in lead-pencil which he did as “ pot-boilers ” 
are almost as wonderful as Holbein’s por- 
traits in chalk, and the painted portrait of 
Bertin is one of the most astonishing render- 
ings of a personality and a physique that the 
world has seen. For though he was a classi- 
cist by training, Ingres was a realist by na- 
ture, an observer of extraordinary incisive- 
ness, strong, veracious, eagle-eyed, and while 
he had far more than Diirer’s sense of beauty 
he has all his relentless accuracy. If, as he 
said, “drawing is the probity of art,” never 
was a man of more rigid probity. The dog- 
mas of classicism kept the observation of con- 
temporary life out of his pictures — they 
could not keep it out of his portraits, and 
therefore there is more of Ingres in the por- 
trait of Madame Riviére than in “The 
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Source.” It has all the beauty of arrange- 
ment, all the severity of line, all the look 
of something carved in imperishable material, 
fixed forever and as irrevocable as inevitable, 
which is the charm of his art for those who 
eare for it; and it has, besides, the interest 
of the real, of the woman of flesh and blood 
immortalized in her actual charm, dressed as 
women did dress at the end of the Napoleonic 
period. 

Between 1820 and 1830 men began to wish 
to paint again. They were no longer willing 
to do without color or the delight of free and 
beautiful handling, and they tired of re- 
stricting their art to the delineation of Greek 
and Roman with straight noses and 
curly hair. The love of light and color took 
them to the Orient, or they looked at the pic- 
tures of Rubens and Veronese and began to 
paint the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
because they loved silks and brocades better 
than abstract draperies. Gradually it dawn- 
ed upon them that the old masters had paint- 
ed their own times and that they might do 
the They went into the fields and 
painted the landscape they saw there—Troyon 
began to paint cattle, Millet to paint peasants, 
Courbet te paint the Finally, 
about 1860, they dared again to paint the 
fashionable lady, not merely in portraiture, 
but as the subject of a picture. The last of 
the academic restrictions on the subject-mat- 
ter of art was swept away. 

And so we come back to the name with 
which we set out, that of Alfred Stevens, for 
no man has painted the modern woman of 
fashion so well as he. Alas! though he still 
lives, we may not hope that he will ever paint 
again, and we must speak of him, as an artist, 
in the past tense. A Belgian by birth and 
early training, a Parisian by choice, he com- 
bined the wit and elegance of his adopted city 
with something of the vigor and the feeling 
for beautiful painting of the old Dutch and 
Flemish schools, the result being an art of 
his own with: a flavor unlike any other. 
Manet and Whistler were just beginning 
their careers when Stevens was doing some 
of his best work, for there is a charm in the 
sound and quiet painting of the sixties that 
I do not find to the same extent in that later 
work which shows him as the cleverest of 
technicians. Ter Borch or Vermeer, who 
told no stories, might not have understood the 
delicate mixture of irony and sentiment in 
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such pictures as “ Une Mére ” or “ Une Veuve ” 
—they would hardly have cared for the fine 
literary skill and the exquisite restraint with 
which the incidents are presented—but as- 
suredly they would have appreciated the just 
notation of light and color, the perfect draw- 
ing, the absolute rendering of substance and 
texture. They would have seen in him a 
craftsman of their own lineage, a pupil of 
whom they might be proud. In “La Dame 
Rose,” of the Brussels museum, they would 
have found a picture after their own hearts, 
and while they might miss something of its 
serious beauty in his later canvases, neither 
they nor any true painter that ever lived 
could fail to admire the combination of 
subtle tone and color with extreme ease and 
brilliancy of manipulation which makes them 
almost unique in art. For us there is the 
added interest in the earlier paintings that 
the dresses of forty years ago have already be- 
come historic costumes, and have taken on, 
as such, a picturesqueness which we cannot 
yet find in those of twenty years later, which 
are merely out of fashion. 

In this cursory review of the art of four 
hundred years I have given no new facts, and 
said nothing that is not perfectly well known. 
Neither is there anything new in the moral | 
would draw from it. For that moral is not, 
as might be supposed, that art should deal 
with the fashionable life and the fashionable 
costume of its own time—it is only that it 
may do so. These men were not great paint- 
ers because of their subjects. There have 
been equally great painters who dealt with 
other subjects, and painters who dealt with 
the same subjects who were not great at all. 
It is not what one does but how one does it 
that is of importance, and if one paints well 
it does not matter what one paints. The only 
rule as to choice of subject is that one should 
choose what honestly interests one, not what 
one has persuaded oneself ought to be inter- 
esting. If a man likes the nude let him paint 
the nude; if he likes peasants let him paint 
peasants. If he finds that fashionable life in- 
terests him more than anything else, and 
affords him opportunity for the exercise of 
his peculiar abilities, let him paint that. Our 
business is to enjoy what he has produced, 
and to estimate its value by the amount and 
kind of the artistic qualities it contains, not 
by the subject which has given occasion for 
their display. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

OR the first time in his life, 
Arthur Carroll had a perfect 
sense of the staying power, of 
the impregnable support, of 
love and the natural ties of 
humanity. Charlotte’s slender 
arms closed around his neck; she stood, half 
weeping, half laughing, leaning against him, 
but in reality he leaned against her, the soul 
of the man against the soul of the girl, and 
he got from it a strength which was stronger 
than life or death. He felt that it bent not 
one whit before his terrible weight of misery 
and perplexity. He was stayed. 

“TI came back, papa,” Charlotte repeated. 
She was herself a little terrified by what seem- 
ed to her a daring action; then, too, she dim- 
ly perceived something beneath the surface 
which made her tremble. She felt the de- 
spairing weight of the other soul against her 
own. She stood still, clinging to her father, 
saying in her little quivering voice that she 
had come back, and he was quite still, until 
at last he made a little sound like a dry sob, 
and Charlotte straightened herself and took 
his hand firmly in her little soft one. The 
girl became all in a second a woman, with the 
full-fledged instincts of one. She towered, 
by virtue of the maternal instinct within her, 
high above her father in spiritual strength. 

“ Papa, come into the house,” said she, and 
her voice seemed no longer Charlotte’s, but 
echoed from the man’s far-off childhood. 
“Come into the house, papa,” she said; 
“come.” And Carroll followed her into the 
house, like a child, his hand clasped firmly 
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and commandingly by the little soft one of 
his daughter. 

Charlotte led her father into the dining- 
room, which was warm and light. There was 
a Franklin stove in there, and bright fire 
burned in it. 

“The furnace fire had gone out, and I could 
not do anything with that, so I made a fire in 
this stove,” Charlotte explained. “I made it 
burn very easily.” She spoke with a childish 
pride. It was, in fact, the first time she had 
ever made a fire. “ The fire in the kitchen 
range was low too,” she said, “ but I put some 
coal on and I poked it, and there is a beauti- 
ful beds of coals to cook the beefsteak.” 

With that Charlotte ran into the kitchen, 
and Carroll dropped into the nearest chair. 
He felt dazed, and happy with the happiness 
of a man waking to consciousness from an 
awful incubus of nightmare, and yet a deadly 
sense of guilt and shame was beginning to 
steal over him. That bottle of chloroform in 
his pocket stung his soul like the worm which 
gnaweth the conscienee. He thought vaguely 
of removing it, of concealing it somewhere. 
He looked at the china-closet, the door of 
which stood ajar; he looked at the sideboard 
with its glitter of cut glass and silver; but 
reflected that Charlotte might directly go to 
either and discover it, and make inquiries. 
He kept it in his pocket. 

He heard Charlotte running about in the 
kitchen. He continued to smell the broiling 
beefsteak, and tea, and also toast. He be- 
came conscious of a healthy hunger. He had 
eaten nothing since morning, and very little 
then. Then he gathered his faculties together 
enough to wonder how this had come about. 
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How and why Charlotte had returned. But 
he sat still in the chair beside the Franklin 
stove. He gazed steadily into the red glow 
of the coals and a strange dimness came 
over his vision. A species of counter-hypno- 
tism seemed to overcome him. He had been 
in an abnormal state, superinduced by un- 
healthy suggestions of the imagination acting 
upon a mind ill at ease; now his natural state 
gradually asserted itself. His mind swung 
slowly back to its normal poise. When Char- 
lotte entered, bearing a platter of beefsteak, 
he turned to her quite naturally. 

“How did it happen, darling?’ he asked. 

Charlotte looked at him, and her face, which 


had been anxious and puzzled, lightened. She 
laughed. “I had my mind all made up, 
papa,” she replied, in a triumphant little 


voice. 

“That you would come back ?” 

“Yes, papa. I knew there was no use in 
saying I would not go. I knew if I did, Amy 
would directly declare that she would not go 
either, and I should spoil everything. So I 
decided that I would start with the rest, and 
come back.” 

“Tilow far did you go?” 

“T went to Lancaster. I did not mean to 
go so far. I meant to get off at New Sander- 
son, but I could not manage it. Amy wanted 
to play pinochle, and I could not get away. 
But when we got to Lancaster, we stopped 
awhile, and Amy was having a nap, and Anna 
was reading, and the train made a long stop, 
and Eddy and I got out, and I told Eddy 
what I was going to do, and gave him a little 
note. I had it all written before I started. 
I said in the note that I was coming back, 
that I did not want to go to Kentucky—that 
I was coming back and would stay with you a 
little while.” 

“How did you get here from Lancaster, 
child ?” 

“T took the trolley,” Charlotte said. “ There 
is a trolley from Lancaster to New Sander- 
son, you know, papa.” 

Charlotte did not explain that the trolley 
from Lancaster to New Sanderson was not 
running and that she had walked six miles 
before connecting with the trolley to Ban- 
bridge. “I got the meat in New Sanderson,” 
said she, “TI got some other things, too. You 
will see. We have a beautiful supper, papa.” 

Carroll looked at her, and she answered the 
question he was ashamed to ask. “ Aunt 
Catherine sent me a little money,” she said. 
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“She sent me twenty-five dollars in a post- 
office order. She wrote me a letter and sent 
me the money for myself. She said the shops 
were not very good down there—you know 
they are not, papa—and I might like to buy 
some little things for myself in New York 
before coming. I said nothing about the 
money to Amy or the others, because I had 
this plan. I even let Amy take that extra 
money and buy me the hat. I was afraid I 
was mean, but I could not tell her I had 
the money, because I wanted to carry out this 
plan, and I did not see how I could get back 
or do anything unless I kept it, for I had no 
money at all before. I have written a letter 
to Aunt Catherine, and she will get it as 
soon as they get there. I don’t think she will 
be angry; and if she is, I don’t care.” Char- 
lotte’s voice had a ring of charming defiance. 
She looked gayly at her father. “Come, 
papa,” said she, “ the beefsteak is all hot. Sit 
right up, and I will bring in the tea and 
toast. There are some cakes, too, and a salad. 
I have got a beautiful supper, papa. I never 
cooked any beefsteak before, but just look how 
nice that is. Come, papa.” 

Carroll obediently drew his chair up to the 
table. It was daintily set; there was even a 
little vase of flowers, rusty-red chrysanthe- 
mums, in the centre on the embroidered cen- 
trepiece. Charlotte took her seat opposite her 
father, and poured the tea. She put in the 
lumps of sugar daintily with the silver tongs. 
Her face was beaming; she was lovely; she 
was a darling. She looked over at her father 
as she extended his cup of tea, and there was 
not a trace of self-love in the little face; it 
was all love for and tender care of him. 
“Oh, I am so glad to be home!” she said, 
with a deep sigh. 

Carroll looked across at her with a sort of 
adoration and dependence which was painful, 
coming from a father toward a child. His 
face had lightened, but he still looked worn 
and pale and old. He was becoming more and 
more conscious of the chloroform in his 
pocket, and the shame and guilt of it. 

When he had fairly begun to eat his supper 
he realized that he was nearly famished. In 
spite of his stress of mind, the needs of the 
flesh reasserted themselves. He could not re- 
member anything tasting so good since his 
boyhood. He ate his beefsteak and potatoes 
and toast; then Charlotte brought forward 
with triumph a little dish of salad, and finally 
a charlotte-russe. 
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“T got these at the baker’s in New San- 
derson,” said she. She was dimpling with de- 
light. She looked very young, and yet the 
man continued to have that sense of de- 
pendence upon her. 

“T have something beautiful for breakfast 
to-morrow morning, papa,” said Charlotte, 
“and I know how to make coffee,” and he felt 
that it was worth while living for to-morrow 
morning’s breakfast alone. No doubt this 
state of mind, as abnormal in its way as the 
other had been, was largely due to physical 
causes, to the deficient quantity of food in 
a stomach which had been cheated of its needs 
for a number of days. The blood rushed 
through his veins with the added force of re- 
action, supplying his brain. He was not 
happier—that could searcely be said—but he 
was swinging in the opposite direction. 
Whereas he had wanted to die, because of his 
misery and failures, he now wanted to live, 
to repair them and, the thought was dawning 
upon him, to take revenge because of them. 
In this mood the consideration of the bottle 
of chloroform in his pocket became more and 
more humiliating and condemning. The 
sight of the girl’s innocent, triumphant, lov- 
ing little face opposite overwhelmed him with 
a stinging consciousness of it all. He felt at 
minute a terrible fear lest those clear 
young eyes of hers could penetrate his misera- 
ble lest she should say suddenly: 
“Papa, what did you go to Port Willis for? 
What have you in your pocket?” The next 
minute he had a desire to tell her the worst, 
which was half desperate, half brave, and 
truthful. 

Charlotte went to bed early, after she had 
cleared away the table and washed the dishes, 
unwonted tasks for her, but which she per- 
formed with a delight intensified by a feeling 
of daring. Her spirit was leaping with happy 
buoyancy, but she could searcely stand on her 
feet, she was so fatigued with her unaccus- 
tomed labor and the excitement of it all. 
There was a ringing in her ears, and her eye- 
lids felt stiff; she was also a little hoarse. 
“Will you go to bed too, papa?” said she, 
anxiously. 

“T will go very soon, dear.” 

Charlotte lit a lamp and bade her father 
good night. She kissed him and looked at 
him anxiously and with a little bewilderment. 
He had seated himself, and was smoking with 
an abstracted air, his eyes fixed on vacancy. 

“ Now, papa, you will go to bed very soon 
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yourself, won’t you?” she urged. “ You look 
sick, and I know you are tired out.” 

“Very soon, honey,” Carroll replied. 

After Charlotte had gotten into bed and 
lay there with her lamp on a stand beside her, 
and her book in hand, she listened more than 
she read. When in the course of half an hour 
she heard her father come up the stairs and 
enter his own room, she gave a sigh of relief. 
“ Good night, papa,” she called out. 

“Good night, dear,” he responded. Then 
Charlotte fell asleep with her light burning 
and her book in her hand, and she did not 
hear her father go softly over the stairs a 
second time. 

As was said, his mind, in regaining its nor- 
mal balance, had swung too far in the opposite 
direction. His desire to live, that possessed 
him, was as much too intense as his pre- 
vious desire to die. He had for the time 
being another fixed idea, not as dangerous in 
a sense as the other, at least not to himself, 
but still dangerous. The miserable little bot- 
tle of chloroform became, in this second ab- 
normal state of his mind, the key-note on 
which his strenuous thoughts harped. It 
seemed to him that that bottle with its red 
label of “ Poison ” was as horrible a thing to 
have as a blood-stained knife of murder. It 
was in a sense blood-stained. It bore the 
stigma of the self-murderer. It bore evidence 
to his hideous cowardice, his unspeakable 
crime of spirit. He felt that he must do away 
with that bottle, but how? After he was in 
his room, and the door locked, he took the 
bottle from its neat wrapper of pink paper 
and looked at it. It seemed like an absurdly 
easy thing to dispose of, but it did not, when 
he reflected, seem easy at all. It was not a 
thing to burn, or throw away. He thought 
of opening the window and giving it a fling, 
but what was to hinder some one finding it 
in the morning under the windows. The man 
actually sat down and gazed awhile at the 
small vial of death with utter helplessness 
and horror. And as he did so, the always 
smouldering wrath of his soul toward that 
man in Kentucky, that man who had wronged 
him, swelled to its height. He had always 
hated him, but his hate had never assumed 
such strength as this. He became conscious, 
as he had never been before, that that man 
was responsible for it all, even to the crown- 
ing horror and ignominy of that bottle. 

“T will live, and I will have the better of 
him yet,” he muttered to himself, 
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Every nerve tingled; his fingers clutched 
the bottle like hot wires, this bottle which 
that other man had caused him to buy, and 
which he could not get rid of, this palpable 
witness to his crime and disgrace. 

Finally he got up and threw up the win- 
dow; then he put it down again. It did not 
seem to him, in his unreasoning state, that he 
could probably empty the chloroform out of 
the window without the slightest danger of 
detection, and then scrape the label from the 
bottle. It did not seem possible to him that 
Charlotte would not immediately perceive the 
fumes of the drug which would cry to her 


from the ground. Her room 


was next his 
own. He sat down again and gazed at the 
bottle with the absurd bewilderment of a 


drunken man. Then he tried stowing it away 
in a drawer of the dresser, behind a pile of 
shirts. He even, after doing that, began to 
undress, but that did not satisfy him. It 
seemed certain to him that Charlotte would 
find it in the morning, and say, “ Why, papa, 
what is this bottle marked Poison in your 
drawer ?” 

At last he unlocked his door, opened it, and 
stole softly down-stairs. He unfastened the 
kitchen door, and went across the field and 
garden behind the house, to the little pond 
beside the rustic arbor, the little sentimental 
Idlewild of the original dwellers in the house. 
It was a dark night. The wind smote his 
face damply. He had come out in his shirt- 
He moved slyly like a thief; he felt 
like one, like a thief and a murderer, a self- 
murderer, and a murderer in will of the man 
who had caused him to commit the crime. 

When he reached the little pond, he paused 
and looked about him for a second. It was a 
desolate spot at that time of year and that 
hour. The little sheet of water gleamed dully 
like an obscured eye of life. The trees waved 
their slender arms over it. Something about 
the sumnier-house creaked as a damper wind 
blew on his face. He saw through the trees 
a faint gleam of light from a house window 
farther down the road. He heard a rustle 
in the undergrowth on his right, probably 
a stray cat or a bird. He stood there holding 
the bottle of chloroform and hating that man, 
then he raised his arm and flung the thing 
into the pond. There was a splash which 
sounded unnaturally loud, as if it could be 
heard a long distance. 

Then Carroll turned and went home across 
the field; the evidence of his guilt was hidden 


sleeves. 
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away out of sight, but the memory and con- 
sciousness of it were in his very soul and had 
become a part of him, and his hate of the 
man who had brought him to it stalked by his 
side like a demon across the field. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A est breakfast the next morning Car- 


roll went out, telling Charlotte he should 

be home by noon, and she busied her- 
self about the house. She was an absolute 
novice about such work, but she found in it 
a charm of novelty, and she developed a 
handiness which filled her with renewed 
triumph. She fairly danced about her work. 
She put the bedrooms in order, she washed 
the breakfast dishes. Then she meditated 
going down-town and buying a fish for dinner. 
Carroll was very fond of baked fish. About 
ten o’clock she had finished her work, and she 
put on her hat and coat and set forth. She 
ordered the fish, and paid for it. She gave 
the man a five-dollar note to change. He 
looked at it suspiciously. When she had gone 
out, he and two other men who were standing 
in the little market looked at one another. 

“Guess the world’s comin’ to an end,” he 
said, laughing, “ when they pay cash with five- 
lollar bills.” 

Charlotte went on to the butcher’s, bought 
and paid for some ham, then to Anderson’s for 
eggs. The old clerk came forward as she en- 
tered, and answered her question about the 
eggs. 

“Do you want them charged?” he asked. 

“No; I will pay for them,” replied Char- 
lotte, and took out her little purse, and just 
then Anderson, having heard her voice, looked 
incredulously out of his office, his morning 
paper in hand. Charlotte laid some money on 
the counter, and stepped forward at once. She 
saw with a sort of wonder, and an agitation 
within herself for which she could not ac- 
count, that the man was deadly white, that he 
fairly trembled. 

“Good morning, Mr. Anderson,” she said. 

Anderson was a man of self-control, but he 
gazed down at her fairly speechless. He had 
been telling himself that she had gone as 
certainly out of his life as if she were dead, 
and here she was again. 

“T thought—” he stammered, finally. 

Charlotte’s face of innocent wonder and dis- 
turbance flushed. “No, I did not go, after 
all,” she said, like a child. “ That is, I started, 
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but I went no farther than Lancaster. They 
thought I was going—they all did—but I 
could not leave papa alone, and so I came 
back.” She was incoherent. Her own con- 
fusion deepened. She tried to look into the 
man’s face, but her own eyes fell. Anderson 
had caught up his hat with his newspaper as 
he came out of the office, and she looked at it. 

“Were you going out?” she asked, timidly, 
and yet the question seemed to imply a sug- 
gestion. She glanced toward the door. 

Anderson muttered something about an 
errand, and went out with her. They walked 
along the street together. Suddenly Charlotte 
looked up in his face and began confiding in 
him. She told the whole story. 

“You see, I couldn’t leave papa,” she con- 
cluded. 

Anderson looked down at her, and the look 
was unmistakable. Charlotte blushed and her 
face quivered. 

“Then you are going to stay here all win- 
ter?” he said, in a low voice. 

“Oh no, I think not,” she replied. 
think we shall go away.” 

Anderson’s face fell. She had spoken very 
eagerly, almost as if she were anxious to go. 

She made it worse. “I don’t think I should 
have come back if it had not been for that,” 
she said. “I did not see what poor papa 
could do all alone, trying to move. I don’t 
think I should.” 

“ Yes,” said Anderson, soberly. 

“Perhaps I should not have,” said she. 
She did not look at him. She kept her eyes 
fixed on the frozen ground, but the man’s face 
lighted. 

They kept on in a vague sort of fashion and 
had reached the post-office. They entered, 
and when Anderson had unlocked his box and 
taken out his mail, and Charlotte had gotten 
some letters which looked like bills for her 
father, he realized that he had no excuse to go 
any farther with her. He bade her good-morn- 
ing, therefore. Charlotte said, “Good morning,” 
and there was a little uncertainty and wistful- 
ness in her look and voice. She was very un- 
sophisticated, and she was wondering whether 
she should ask him to call, now her mother 
and aunt had gone. She resolved that she 
would ask her father. As for Anderson, he 
went back to the store in a sort of dream. 

At dinner his mother eyed him anxiously. 
Presently she looked at him with an inscruta- 
ble expression. “ Are the Carrolls all gone?” 


she asked, 


“T 
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Anderson cut himself a bit of beefsteak 
carefully before replying. “Some of them, I 
believe,” said he. 

“T heard Mrs. Carroll and her sister and 
daughter and the boy all went yesterday morn- 
ing. Josie Eggleston came in about the Rainy 
Day Club meeting, this morning, and she told 
me.” There was something so interrogative in 
his mother’s tone that Anderson was obliged 
to say something. 

“They all went except the daughter, I be- 
lieve,” he said. 

“ The girl who was here ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Then she didn’t go?” 

“She went as far as Lancaster, but she 
eame back.” 

“ Came back ?” 

“Yes. She didn’t want to leave her father 
alone, and—under a cloud, as he seems to be.” 

“ And she is going to stay with her father?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Anderson. 

After dinner Anderson sat beside the sit- 
ting-room window with his noon mail, as was 
his custom, for a few minutes before returning 
to the store, and his mother came up behind 
him. She stroked -his hair, which was thick 
and brown and only a little gray on the 
temples. 

“She is a very pretty girl, and I think she 
is a dear child to come back and not leave her 
father alone,” she said. 

The next day but one Mrs. Anderson, ar- 
rayed in her best, seated in state in the Rawdy 
coach, was driven into the grounds of the Car- 
roll house. Charlotte answered her ring. The 
elder woman’s quick eye saw, with both pity 
and disapproval, that the girl was unsuitably 
arrayed for housework in a light cloth dress 
which was necessarily stained and spotted. 

“She had on no apron,” she told her son 
that night. “I don’t suppose the poor child 
owns one, and of course she could not help 
getting her dress spotted. Her little hands 
were clean, though, and I think she tries hard. 
Randolph—” 

“ What is it, mother?” 

“How much has that child seen of you?” 

“ Not so very much, mother. Why?” 

“T think she thinks a great deal about you.” 

“ Nonsense, mother!” Anderson said. It 
was after tea that night, and the mother and 
son sat together in the sitting-room. 

“She is a very sweet girl,” she said, pres- 
ently, in an inscrutable voice. “I don’t like 
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her family, and I must say I think her father, 
from what I hear, almost ought to be in 
prison, but I don’t think that child is to 
blame.” 

She was conscious of something which was 
almost infatuation for the girl. Something 
about her appealed to her. She had an almost 
fierce impulse of protection, of partisanship. 

Before Anderson could reply the door-bell 
rang. 

“T wonder who it is,” Mrs. Anderson said, 
in a hushed voice. 

“ Somebody on business, probably,” replied 
Anderson, rising. The maid had gone out. 
As he went into the front hall his mother 
rustled softly into the dining-room, She was 
always averse to being in the room when men 
came on business. So she slipped with her 
knitting-work into the dining-room, but she 
dropped her ball of white wool, which re- 
mained beside the chair which she had occu- 
pied in the sitting-room. She was knitting 
a white shawl. She sat beside the dining- 
table, and continued to knit, however, pulling 
furtively on the recreant ball, while her son 
ushered into the sitting - room, 
asked him politely to be seated, and then 
closed the door. That prevented her from 
haitting any more, as the wool was held 
taut. So she finally laid her work on the ta- 
ble and went out into the hall on her way 
up-stairs, The door leading from the hall into 
the sitting-room was closed, and she stopped 
and eyed curiously the hat and coat on the 
old-fashioned mahogany table in the hall. 
She stood looking at them from a distance 
of a few feet; then she wrapped her silk 
draperies closely around her and slid closer. 
She passed her hand over the fine texture of 
the coat, which was redolent of cigar smoke. 
She took up the hat. Then she spied the top 
card on the little china card-basket on the ta- 
ble, and took it up. It was Arthur Carroll’s. 
She was fairly quivering with astonishment 
and curiosity. But she was no more astonish- 
ed than her son had been when he had opened 
the front door and seen Arthur Carroll stand- 
ing there. He had almost doubted the evi- 
dence of his eyes, especially when Carroll 
had accepted his invitation to enter and had 
removed his coat and hat and followed him 
into the sitting-room. 

“Tt is a cold night,” Anderson said, feeling 
that he must say something. 

“Very, for the season,” replied Carroll, 
“and I have not yet, in spite of my long resi- 
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dence North, grown sufficiently accustomed to 
the heated houses and unheated out-of-doors 
to keep my top-coat on inside, even if I re- 
main only a few minutes.” 

The sumptuous lining of the coat gleamed 
as he laid it on the hall table; there was some- 
thing unconquerably sumptuous, genial, un- 
daunted, yet about the man. He had the 
courtesy of a prince, this poor American who 
had lived by the exercise of his sharper wits 
on his neighbors’ dull ones, if report said 
rightly. And yet Anderson, as he sat opposite 
Carroll, and they were both smoking in a 
comradelike fashion, doubted. There was 
something in the man’s face which seemed to 
belie the theory that he was a calculating 
knave, His face was keen, but not cunning, 
and moreover there was a strange, almost 
boyish, sanguineness about it which brought 
Eddy forcibly to mind, It was the face of a 
man who might dupe himself as well as others, 
and do it with generous enthusiasm and self- 
trust. It was the face of a man who might 
have bitter awakenings, as well as his dupes, 
but who might take the same fatuous, happy 
leaps to disaster again. And yet there was 
a certain strength, even nobility, in the face, 
and it was distinctly lovable, and in no weak 
sense. He looked very like Eddy, as he sat 
there, and, curiously enough, he spoke almost 
at once of him. 

“TI believe you were a friend of my son, Mr. 
Anderson,” he remarked, with his pleasant, 
compelling smile. 

Anderson smiled in response. “TI believe I 
had that honor,” he replied. Then he said 
something about his having gone, and how 
much his father must miss him. “He is a 
fine little fellow,” he added, and was almost 
surprised at the expression of positive grati- 
tude which came into Carroll’s eyes in re- 
sponse. He spoke, however, with a kind of 
proud deprecation. 

“Oh, well, he is a boy yet, of course,” he 
said, “ but there is a man in him if fate doesn’t 
put too many stumbling-blocks in his way.” 

“ There is such a thing,” said Anderson. 

“Undoubtedly,” said Carroll. “ Moral 
hurdles for the strengthening of the spirit are 
all very well, but occasionally there is a spirit 
ruined by them.” 

“T think you are right,” said Anderson, 
“still, when the spirit does make the 
hurdles—” 

“Oh yes, it is a very superior sort, after 
that,” said Carroll, laughing; “but when it 
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Well, I hope the boy will have tasks 
proportioned to his strength, and I hope he 
will make a try at them all, anyhow.” 

“He seems to me like a boy that would,” 
Anderson said. “ What do you think of mak- 
ing of him ?” 

“T hardly know. It depends. His mother 
has always talked a good deal about Eddy’s 
studying law, but I don’t know. Somehow the 
law has always seemed to me the road of suc- 


doesn’t— 


cess for the few, and a slippery maze to no- 
where for the many.” A _ sudden thought 
seemed to strike Carroll: he looked a little 
disturbed. “ By the way,” he said, “I forgot. 
You yourself—” 

Anderson 
said he. 

“ And gave it up?” 

“Yes, I could not make a living with it.” 

Carroll regarded the other man with a cu- 
rious, wistful scrutiny. He looked more and 
more like Eddy. His next question was as 
full of naiveté as if the boy himself had asked 
it, and yet the charming, almost courtly state 
of the man never for one instant failed. 
“And so,” he said, “ you tried selling butter 
and eggs instead of legal wisdom?” The 
question might have been insolent from its 
purport, but it was not. 

Anderson laughed. “Yes,” he replied. 
“People must eat to live, but they can live 
without legal wisdom. I found butter and 
eggs were more saleable.” 

Carroll continued to regard him with that 
pathetic, wondering curiosity. “ And you have 
never regretted the change?” he asked. 

“T don’t say that, but, regret or not, I had 
to make it, and—I am not exactly sure that I 
do regret it.” 

“But this—this new occupation of yours 
cannot be—precisely congenial.” 

“ That does not disturb me,” Anderson said, 
a little impatiently. 

Carroll lodked at him with understanding. 
“T see you feel as I do about that,” he said. 
“Tt is rather proving onese!f of the common 
to hold back too strenuously from it, and 
yet *—he hesitated a moment —“it takes 
courage, though,” he said. Suddenly his eyes 
upon the other man became full of admiration. 
“ My daughter tells me, or rather, my son told 
me principally, that you are interested in 
entomology,” he said. 

“Oh, I dabble a little in it,” Anderson re- 
plied, smiling. 

Carroll’s eyes upon him continued to hold 


smiled. “Yes, I studied law,” 
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their wistful, questioning, admiring expression. 
Anderson began to wonder what he had come 
for. He was puzzled by the whole affair. 
Carroll, too, seemed to present himself to him 
under a new guise. He wondered if his re- 
verses had brought about the change. 

“T do not wish,” said Carroll, “ to display 
curiosity about affairs which do not concern 
me, and I trust you will pardon me and give 
me information, or not, as you choose; but 
may I ask how you happened, when you be- 
came convinced that—you were not to make 
a success in law, why you chose your present 
business ?” 

“T have not the slightest objection to 
answering,” said Anderson, although he be- 
gan to wonder if the other had called simply 
for the purpose of gratifying his curiosity 
about his affairs, “not the slightest. I sim- 
ply tried to think of something which I should 
be sure to sell, because people would be sure 
to buy, and I thought of—butter and cheese. 
It all seems exceedingly simple to me, the 
principle of obtaining enough money where- 
with to live and buy the necessaries of life. It 
is only to look about and possibly within and 
see what wares you can command, for which 
people will be willing to give their own earn- 
ings. It is all a question of supply for the 
demand. First you must study the demand, 
and then your own power of supply. If you 
can interpret law like Rufus Choate, why, sell 
that; if you can edit like Horace Greeley, sell 
that; if you can act like Booth or sing like 
Patti, sell that; if you can dance like Carmen- 
cita, sell that. It all remains with you, what 
you can do, sing or dance, or sway a multi- 
tude, or sell butter and eggs; or possibly, 
rather, it remains with the public and what it 
decides you can do—that is better for one’s 
vanity.” 

“ Decidedly,” agreed Carroll with an odd, 
reflective expression. 

“Tf the public want your song or your novel 
or your speech, they will buy it, or your dance, 
and if they don’t they won’t, and you cannot 
make them. You have to sell what the public 
wants to buy, for you yourself are only a unit 
in a goodly number of millions.” 

“ And yet how extremely all-pervading that 
unit can feel sometimes,” Carroll said, with 
a laugh. 

He was silent again, puffing at his cigar, 
and again Anderson, leaning back opposite 
and also smoking, wondered why he was there. 
Then Carroll removed his cigar and spoke. 
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His voice was a little constrained, but he look- 
ed Anderson full in the face. 

“Mr. Anderson,” he said, “I want to know 
if you will kindly tell me how much I owe 
you, for I am one of the consumers of butter 
and eggs.” 

Anderson continued to smoke a second be- 
fore answering. “I canrot possibly tell you 
here, Mr. Carroll,” he replied then. 

“Of course I know I should have written 
and asked for the bill,” Carroll said, “but I 
knew some had been paid, and—you have been 
most kind, and 

Anderson waited. 

“In short,” said Carroll, 
and brusquely, “ 


speaking quickly 
I am under a cloud here, and 
—your mother called to see my daughter this 
afternoon, and I thought that possibly you 
would pardon me if I put it all on a little dif- 
ferent basis.” 

Carroll stopped, and again Anderson waited. 
He was becoming more and more puzzled. 

Then Carroll spoke quite to the point. “I 
could have sent for the bill which you have so 
generously not sent, which you have so gen- 
erously allowed my poor little daughter to 
think was settled,” said he, “but if you had 
sent it I simply could not have paid it. I 
could have written you what I wished to say, 
but I thought I could say it better. I wish to 
say to you that I shall be obliged if you will 
let me know the extent of my indebtedness to 
you, and if you will accept my note for six 
months.” 

“ Very well,” said Anderson, gravely. 

“Tf you will have the bill made out, and 
sent me to-morrow, I will send you my note 
by return mail,” said Carroll. 

“ Very well, Mr. Carroll,” replied Anderson. 

Carroll arose to go. “ You have a pleasant 
home here, Mr. Anderson,” he said, looking 
around the room with its air of old-fashioned 
comfort, even state. 

“Tt has always seemed pleasant to me,” said 
Anderson. An odd kindly feeling for Carroll 
overcame him. He extended his hand. “IT 
am glad you called, Captain Carroll,” he said. 
He hesitated a moment. Then he added. 
“You will necessarily be lonely with your 
family away. If you would come in again—” 

“T cannot leave my daughter alone much,” 
Carroll answered, “but otherwise I should be 
glad to. Thank you.” He looked at Anderson 
with evident hesitation. There was something 
apparently which he was about to say, but 
doubted the wistiom of saying it. 
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“Your daughter is still with you?” Ander- 
son said. 

at fw 

Then Anderson hesitated a second. Then 
he spoke. “ Would you allow me to call upon 
your daughter, Captain Carroll?” he asked, 
bluntly. 

Carroll’s face paled as he looked at him. 
“On my daughter?” 

“Yes. Captain Carroll, will you be seated 
again for a few minutes? 
I would like to say to you.” 

Anderson was pale, but his voice was quite 
firm. He had a strange sensation as of a man 
who had begun a dreaded leap, and felt that in 
reality the worst was over, that the landing 
could in no way equal the shock of the start. 
Carroll followed him back into the sitting- 
room and sat down. 


I have something 


Anderson began at once with no preface. 
“T should like to marry your daughter, if she 
can love me well enough,” he said, simply. 

“ Does she know you at all, Mr. Anderson ?”’ 
©arroll said, in a dazed sort of fashion. 

“She knows me a little. 
seen her in my store.” 

~ Vou” 

“ And once, as you may remember, she came 
here.” 

“Yes, when she had the fright from the 
tramp.” 

“ She cannot know me very well, I admit.” 

“T don’t see that you know her very well, 
either, for that matter.” 

“1 know her well enough,” said Anderson. 
“T have no doubt, as far as I am concerned. 
My only doubt is for her, not only whether 
she can care sufficiently for me, but whether, 
if she should so care, it would be the best 
thing for her. I am much older than she. I 
can support her in comfort, but not in luxury, 
probably never in luxury; and you know my 
position, that I have been forced to abandon a 
profession which would give my wife a better 
social stending. You know all that; there is 
no need of my dwelling upon it.” 

Anderson said that with an indescribable 
pride, and yet with a perfect acquiescence in 
the situation. He looked at Carroll, who re- 
mained quite pale, looking at him with an in- 
scrutable expression of astonishment. Finally 
he smiled a littte. 

“ As they say in the comic column, this is 
so sudden, Mr. Anderson,” he said. 

“T can well imagine so,” Anderson replied, 
smiling in his turn, “Tt is rather sudden to 
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me. Nothing was farther from my intention 
than to say this to-night.” 

Carroll looked at him soberly. “ Mr. Ander- 
son, it all depends upon the child,” he said. 
“Tf Charlotte likes you, that is all there is to 
be said about it. You are a good man and 
you can take care of her. As to the other 
phases of the matter, I have no right to say 
anything. Frankly, I should prefer that you 
had succeeded in your profession than in your 
present business, on her account.” 

“So should I,” said Anderson, gloomily. 

“ But it is all for her to decide. Come and 
call, and let matters take their course. But— 
I shall say nothing to her about this. A girl 
like Charlotte is a sensitive thing. Call, and 
As far as I am concerned ”—Carroll 
paused a second, then he rose and held out 
his hand—“I have no reason whatever: to 
object to you as a husband for my daughter 
and my son-in-law,” he said. 

“ Thank you,” said Anderson. 

Carroll had gone out of the door, and An- 
derson was just about to close it after him, 
when he turned back. “ By the way, Mr. An- 
derson,” he said, and Anderson understood 
that he was about to say what had been on 
his mind before and he had refrained from 
expressing, “I want to inquire if you have 
any acquaintance with the large grocery house 
of Kidder & Ladd, in the City,” he asked. 

“A slight business acquaintance,” replied 
Anderson, wonderingly. 

“T saw,” said Carroll, in an odd, breathless 
sort of voice, “an advertisement for a—floor- 
walker in that house. 1 wondered, in the event 
of my applying for it, if you would be willing 
to give me a letter of introduction to one of 
the firm if you were sufficiently acquainted.” 

“Certainly,” said Anderson, but he was 
aware that he almost gasped out the answer. 
“ Would you like it now?” 

“Tf it is not too much trouble.” 

Anderson hastened to the old-fashioned sec- 
retary in the sitting-room and wrote a line 
of introduction on a card while Carroll waited. 

“Thank you,” Carroll said, taking it and 
placing it carefully in his pocketbook, The 
two men shook hands again; Carroll went with 
his stately stride down the street. 
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Mrs. Anderson’s door opened as her son went 
upstairs with his night lamp, and her head in a 
white lace-trimmed cap, for she still clung to 
the night-gear of her early youth, peered out. 

“Who was it?’ she asked softly, as if the 
guest were still within hearing. 

“ Captain Carroll.” 

“ Oh!” 

“ He came on business.” 

“He stayed quite awhile. 
call with him ?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

She still looked at him, her face of gentle, 
wistful curiosity dimly visible between the 
lace ruffles of her nightcap, in the door. 

“He spoke of your calling there this after- 
noon, and he seemed much pleased,” Anderson 
said. 

“ Did he?” 

it ls 

“Well, good night, dear,” said Mrs Ander- 
son, with an odd, half-troubled but rather en- 
joyable sigh. Her son kissed her and she dis- 
appeared. She got back into bed, and put her 
lamp out. The electric light outside streamed 
into her room and brought back to her mind 
moonlight reveries of her early maidenhooa. 
She remembered how she used, before she ever 
had a lover, to lie awake and dream of one. 
Then she fell to planning how, in the event 
of Randolph’s marrying, the front chamber 
could bé refurnished, and the furniture in that 
room put in the northwest chamber, which was 
sparsely furnished and little used except for 
storage purposes, Then the northwest room 
could be the guest-chamber, and Randolph’s 
present room would answer very well for his 
books and would be a study when the bed was 
taken down. 

She had the front chamber completely re- 
furnished when she fell asleep, and besides 
had some exciting and entirely victorious 
feminine tilts with sundry women friends who 
had ventured to intimate that her son had 
made an odd matrimonial choice. It was quite 
a cold night, and she wondered if that child 
had sufficient clothing on her bed. She was 
in reality as much in love with the girl as 
her son, in her own way. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 


You had a little 
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VERY change of season brings a 
change in fashions for evening 
gowns, and although the last 

designs—those intended for summer— 
seemed to have reached the acme of 
perfection as far as coloring and 
design were concerned, those that 
have just been set forth as Fashion’s 
latest effort prove that there is no 
limit to the beauty and taste that can 
be exercised. 

The evening gown of the present 
day has in truth attained a marvellous 
amount of grace and attractiveness, 
and it is small wonder that the fashion 
of dressing for dinner has become more 
widely popular than in the days when 
to dress for dinner so often meant to 
be laced tightly into some elab- 
orate out-of-date ball gown. 

Charmingly simple are many 
of the. less elaborate evening 
gowns; in fact, they all seem 
to be on the jeune fille 
order in that they owe their 
charm more to their fresh col- 
oring and dainty finish 
than to expensive fabrics 
and gorgeous trimmings. 
A great deal is written 
and said on the subject 
of the long skirt having 
gone out of fashion even 
for evening wear. Dan- 
cing frocks are made 
short, but dinner and 
evening gowns all have 
trains; not, however, the 
long exaggerated train of 
last season, but a round 


: PRINCESSE EVENING GOWN of pale rose liberty satin with garlands of pink 
or square train, or 4 roses and a white lace guimpe with green velvet ribbon. 
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skirt which is considerably longer at 
the back, and also long at the sides 
and in front. 

Chiffon, chiffon cloth, crépe de 
Chine, silk with soft finish, and all 
transparent materials are fashionable. 
There are many different styles of 
skirts. There is something. pleasantly 
familiar in the skirt made with a suc- 
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Short puffed sleeves, double puffs 
turned in opposite directions or one 
puff finished with a ruffle of chiffon 
and lace and a band of embroidery or 
twist of silk, are the favorite models, 
and they are put in at the armholes 
to give a long shoulder effect. 

Spangled net gowns are not thought 
very smart at the moment, but the 
fashion is one that is never absolute- 
ly tabooed, and those that are seen 
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Aawis. a 
Gown of dark blue silk mull over cream color; heavy 
cream lace and little ruffles of the mull. ae 
cession of tucks put in bias effect to 
meet at the centre of the front *) 


breatlth and then the skirt finished 
with wide, full flounece. These tucks 
give always a becoming line, while 
the plan of the flounce is in its 
turn becoming. The rosettes of 
lace or ribbon on the flounce or the 
motifs of embroidery give a touch 
of color that is emphasized in the 


wide belt and in the band of soft BLACK SILK MUSLIN Gown trimmed with black lace out- 
silk or satin across the bust. lined by narrow bands of paillettes; cream lace yoke. 
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now are most dainty and ef- 
fective. The paillettes are 
) grouped around the foot of the 
skirt, while the upper part is 
plain, the hem being finished 
by a wide band of heavy em- 
broidery. The sleeves, in 
double - pleated ruffles, are of 
the embroidered net, while a 
short bolero ot solid embroid- 
ery edged with fringe almost 
covers the waist of plain net. 
A wide belt of velvet is the 
smartest finish, and the bolero 
and band of embroidery around the 
hem can be of silver, steel, or gold 
combined with the jet. The design of 
this gown is an excellent one, for it 
can be made up either of the most 
expensive fabrics or of simple ones, 
and will look well in either case. 
White lace gowns are always be- 
coming and effective, and in spite of 
there being nothing especially new 
about white lace, the gowns now made 
of that fabric seem to be absolutely 
novel and distinctive. One of the 
latest fads is that there shall be satin, 
silk, or velvet used with the white lace, 
and also that there shall be a colored 
lining. An exceedingly smart gown is 
composed of Mechlin lace (not neces- 
sarily the real) made over the palest 
baby-blue satin and trimmed with 
bands of delicate blue satin or 
velvet. The lowest band or 
ruffle of the velvet is a most 
practical scheme, for it keeps 
the edge of the skirt fresh, 
while the satin on the waist is 
most cleverly arranged, so that 
the color is not massed in any 
one place, but is softened by the 
white lace. The long sash and 
the pointed girdle are also be- SMART MODEL EVENING GowN of crimson tulle over crimson 
coming, while the narrow bands taffeta; bolero and gold embroidery on crimson velvet. 
over the shoulder are charming- 
ly girlish. White, pink, or lavender black instead of any color. This last, 
ean be substituted for the pale blue, however, is almost too violent a con- 
and the model has been copied with trast. 
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CREAM LACE EVENING Gown made over white taffeta; silver gauze belt ; blue velvet ribbon trim- 
mings with long sash ends; border of the ribbon on each skirt. 
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EventnG press with pointed bodice of pale yellow taffeta; skirt of yellow mousseline with bands of the 
taffeta and white lace; crossed fichu of the mousseline bordered with lace. 
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All-white evening gowns } 
are so rarely seen now as 
to be rather distinctive, 







































but none the less they are 
. in,fashion all the time, 
and are made up in silk, 
lace, and embroidered mus- 
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ors in all light shades may 
let no one who has invest- 


ed in an all-white gown be ¢ 
in the least discouraged. 


lins. The solid plain col- 

have a temporary hold on 

popular fancy, but even so ( 
TA 


oS 


Following on the lines 
of the picturesque and old- 
fashioned are the colored 


2 . 

Ww taffeta and silk gowns. 
} [hese are charming. One, 
} 


on the princesse order, with 
deep flounce of white lace, 
is made of rose-pink taf- 
feta, and is trimmed with 
bands of tiny pink roses 
put on in scallops at the 
top of the flounce. The 
upper part of the waist is 
of the white lace, and 
again there are the tiny 
roses, while slipped through 
openings in the lace is a 
band of green velvet rib- 
bon that is tied in 
front in an old- 
fashioned bow-knot. 
It is a design that 
eannot be rashly 
recommended, for, 
in fact, it is only 
suitable to a slen- 
der girlish figure. L. 
Much more grace- 
ful, if less original, 
is another model, 
also on the prin- 
cesse order, made of pleat- 
ed pink chiffon, with white 


ae lace, pink roses, and velvet 
EVENING GowN of white crépe météore trimmed with deep red rib- ribbon. The design is far 





bon and clusters of little red roses. less stiff and is much more 
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simple with the draped 
folds of chiffon across the 
bust and falling. below the 
shoulder, while the same 
small roses finish the folds 
and outline the medallions 
of lace on the skirt. The 
style is one that can be car- 
ried out in white or in any 
color. 

All shades of purple, but 
preferably a pinkish mauve, 
are extremely fashionable 
this season, and young and 
old alike wear the same 
color. It is used in all ma- 
terials and for both elaborate 
and simple gowns. A 
charmingly artistic gown in 
silk mull or chiffon, with 
bands of satin or velvet of 
two or three shades deeper, 
will be a favorite model for 
a simple evening gown next 
winter, while by the draping 
of the fichu the effect of a 
tea-gown with Watteau back 
ean be obtained, the fichu 
in that case having the ends 
drawn up to the top of the 
waist at the back and then 
left to fall loose. In the 
other case the ends of the 
fichu are put under the 
wide belt in front. 

Just as soon as midsum- 
mer is over there must come 
the question of autumn and 
winter fashions, and while 
the same gowns that were 
made up for the summer 
season can and do do duty 
for the early autumn, still ” aia , 
the woman who is fond of ~ Az3* é 
dress does well to take the FAtwy 


time in advance to decide Eveninc Gown of white crépe de Chine and lace trimmed with 
upon what she will wear for greenish white roses and moss-green velvet ribbon. 
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the first cool afternoons. are closely allied, and in truth it 
There is no doubt that the latest takes a well-trained eye to detect the 
summer and the earliest autumn styles very slightly marked differences. 
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PPARENTLY millinery is be- 
A coming more and more of a 
serious problem to be dealt with 

when the question of the summer or 
winter outfit has to be considered. 
The number of hats now required by 
the fashionable woman who is reckless 
as to the amount of money she spends 
is almost unbelievable. To the more 
practical, sober-minded portion of the 
community, to whom a hat means a 
covering for the head and not merely 





Hart of blue straw bound with white velvet; dark blue 


and white velvet and a white feather. 





ARTE, 


SMART MODEL SImPLe TOOUE of fine white Tuscan 
straw with a black brim and feather. 


a new form of adornment for the 
wearer thereof, it seems absurd ex- 
travagance. 

Following in the lead of other fash- 
ions, it is necessary also that not only 
summer and winter must new styles 
of headgear be provided, but spring 
and autumn also call for new designs. 
It is the exception when the hat that 
has been bought in the early summer 
for the reason that it will do to wear 
in the autumn is up-to-date. 

















SUMMER 


MILLINERY 


LitTLe PLATEAU HAT of, pale blue crin with a bow of blue velvet on top and an enormously high barette 
at the back covered with a bunch of forget-me-nots and little pink roses. 


Following also in the law of ex- 
travagance that for the moment reigns 
supreme in dress (although there cer- 
tainly are a few faint signs of reform), 
the cost of hats has advanced greatly, 
the prices asked in many instances 
being absolutely without rhyme or 
reason. Then, too, most absurd is 
the number required, for a hat for 
each and every gown is said to be 


imperative to start with, and a few 
others added just to break the monot- 
ony. The hats, though, be it under- 
stood, are most attractive this season. 
Old-fashioned and picturesque as are 
many of the models, there is much 
that is smart and up-to-date about 
them, and while the eccentric is often 
approached, there is always some sav- 
ing grace to prevent its entirely doing 
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Bic waite cuir or Leghorn hat trimmed with twists of yellow 
tulle; pale yellow roses and foliage and a white aigrette. 


with what is attractive and 
becoming. 

Small hats have at last ousted the 
large ones that for so long a time were 
worn by both young and old, and while 
undotbtedly the latter were more be- 
coming to young girls and also in 
some instances gave a fictitious ap- 
pearance of youth to older faces, the 
small close-fitting hat emphasizes any 
good lines of face or head. If a happy 
medium between large and small is 
chosen, the hat is becoming alike to 
old and young, only it must be remem- 
bered that if a woman’s hair is white 


away 





(old ladies now being almost 
unknown), great care must 
be taken in the selection of 
a hat that in shape as well as 
size will be becoming. For- 
tunately in these days it is 
possible to have hats made 
to fit the head, and there are 
so many different styles of 
faney braids to choose from 
that there is no difficulty in 
having an attractive straw at 
a reasonable price, while 
among the countless ready- 
made shapes it is almost a 
certainty that something be- 
coming may be found. 
. Many of the newest styles 
are as contradictory as were 
the shapes this spring, and al- 
though the world at large has 
become more accustomed to 
the flat saucerlike shapes with 
brims turned up at the side 
and back, it is almost as much 
of a puzzle at first glance to 
decide which is the front and 
which the back of the hat. The 
polo turban was too violent- 
ly and universally popular to 
stay in fashion, but the orig- 
inal model has been taken 
and modified and altogether 
improved upon, so that the 
most useful autumn hat, the 
turban rather on the lines of a toque, 
will be a very smart hat to choose. The 
trimming of an owl’s head with two 
stiff quills m bright colors or the stiff 
colored wings is smarter than flowers, 
which in the early autumn look 
shabby and out of fashion. 

Ostrich feathers—the long plumes 
and the short tips—seem destined to 
stay in favor forever, and are to be 


used again on all smart hats. The 
transparent Neapolitan straws and 


crin, in white and light colors, with 
ostrich tips in light colors, are 
the smartest hats possible for full 
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SUMMER 


MILLINERY 
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dress, while those of all black or all 
white are as fashionable as _ ever. 
Black and white also appear again in 
a variety of new designs. White 
straw bound with biack velvet and 
trimmed with black and white ostrich 
feathers will be worn all the autumn, 
while the black fancy straw hats 
with brim faced with white and ‘also 
trimmed with black and white fea- 
thers will be shown by the best 
milliners. 

The fine straw hats in white, black, 
and colors are great favorites for the 
autumn, and are trimmed with vel- 
vet, tulle, feathers, and flowers. 
Sometimes all of these are 
combined, and as these are 
the largest shapes that are 
worn, there is more space 
to be covered, fortunately. 
When a pompon of ostrich 
tips with a marabout 
aigrette at the back, a fold 
of tulle around the crown, 
a spray of roses directly in 
the front of the hat and 
another large spray under 
the brim at the back, are 
not thought an extreme 
amount of trimming, cer- 
tainly it seems requisite 
that the hat itself be of 
goodly size. 

Nothing 
and ridiculous in head- 
gear was ever designed 
than the flat plateau of 
fancy straw almost cov- 
ered with velvet bows, and 
at the back under the 
brim a mass of flowers and 
velvet bows, and yet the 
style is not unbecoming to 
some faces, and is again 
brought up among the 
early autumn designs, with 
the evident intention of 
pushing it for the winter 
in cloth and velvet. 


more absurd 
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The Continental and Empire hats 
that have been such favorite shapes 
for the spring and summer will be 
fashionable this autumn. In the col- 
ored straws, the dark colors especially, 
they will be smart until the time 
comes to put away straw hats alto- 
gether, while the latest news is to the 
effect that they will appear again in 
fine felt for the late autumn and early 
winter. 

When economy does not have to be 
considered the colored hats are un- 
questionably the smartest and best, but 
fortunately for the great majority a 
black hat will still be smart. 


AuTUMN HAT of coarse gray straw trimmed with black and white 
feathers and bound with black velvet; velvet drapery. 
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\ XK J HEN I opened the old diary with 
the record of that first blissful trip 
to Switzerland and the Italian 

lakes, two pressed flowers fell out from be- 

tween the leaves, a Swiss edelweiss and an 

Italian pomegranate blossom. I took the pale 

edelweiss carefully in my hand—time and 

space were annihilated! I stood on a narrow 
mountain path in the heart of the Alps. 

Above the stony path towered a wayside cross 

bearing the piteous instruments of the 

Passion; a tiny building—shrine or chapel 

stood just below it. A Swiss peasant sat at 

the foot of the cross talking to one of his 
mates, an oldish fellow who stood before him 
in the rough road, leaning on a stick. They 
stopped discussing the crops as we came up, 
bade us a polite good-evening, and in answer 
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to our questions, pointed out the way to See- 
lisberg. Though the distance was short, the 
way was so beset by temptations—here a sud- 
den glorious view of white peaks against the 
sky, there a tuft of blue gentians growing by 
the footpath, that the sun had set by the time 
we had reached the margin of the lake. Here 
appeared to us, as if by magic, a little girl. 
In the dusk we had not seen her approach: 
she seemed to rise up from the flowery sedges 
of the lake at our very feet like a dream 
child. The lake was one of those tiny moun- 
tain mirrors high up in the Alps that sur- 
round the great Lake of the Four Cantons, 
not far from Sonnenberg iiber Seelisberg, 
where we were staying. 

The little girl bade us “ Guten Abend” in a 
high gentle voice and shyly offered me a hand- 





ISOLA BELLA IS LAID OUT IN ITALIAN STYLE. 
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ful of edelweiss. Seen close 
at hand she was more fairy- 
like than ever. She had a 
pale small face, grave gray 
eyes, pale yellow hair hang- 
ing straight down on either 
cheek, and a sweet sad mouth. 
She wore a single twilight- 
colored garment that came 
down to her slim bare feet. 
She was more like a spirit of 
the crepuscule than like a 
flesh-and-blood child. When 
I had bought her flowers, I 
asked her name. 

“ Marie, bitte, madam.” 

“And where do you live, 
Marie ?” 

She pointed to a chalet 
just visible through the trees, 
inviting us with a timid ges- 
ture to accompany her there. 

“Were you on your way 
home?” I asked. 

“ Ja, gnadige Frau. When 
my father is away over the 
mountain, the motherling or 
IT till it is dark here await 
him.” 

Beneath the melancholy of 
her face and voice lay some- 
thing even darker than mel- 
ancholy. Was it fear? 

We walked with Marie to 
the chalet, where her mother 
met us at the door. 

“Thou sawest nothing of 
the father?” were the wom- 
an’s first words; then perceiv- 
ing us, she bade us welcome and invited us to 
enter. Though it was not yet quite dark, one 
lighted lamp stood in the window, a second 
burned on the shelf over the fireplace. The 
pine knots blazing on the hearth gave out a 
pleasant resinous smell, a gay flicker of light, 
something more—a cordial kind influence I 
have never forgotten. I have but to shut my 
eyes to see the interior of that lonely Swiss 
chalet, the rough-hewn beams overhead, the 
clean pine floor below, the merry dancing fire. 

We sat by that fire, warmed our hands at 
the blaze, played with the sleepy baby in the 
wooden cradle, admired the delicate carvings 
of huntsmen and of chamois, the work of the 
absent father, while we made friends with 
Marie and her mother. As we sat talking 











A SWISS PEASANT SAT AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS. 


together I noticed that their eyes kept wan- 
dering to the open door. Once the woman 
rose, and throwing her apron over her head, 
went out into the night. 

“Hans! Art thou there?” The high tim- 
bre of her thin anxious voice carried far; 
a faint echo came back, “ Art thou there?” 

“This night, motherling, the father will 
not come,” said Marie, positively. 

“Thou art right,” the mother agreed. Then 
moved to share her anxiety, she turned to us 
and spoke out the haunting fear that was in 
her heart, the shadow on her face grown even 
deeper than the shadow in Marie’s eyes. 

“My man is away hunting for edelweiss; 
he went over the mountain three days since; 
he should have this morning returned.” 

















PICTURESQUE BOATS ON THE SHORES OF 


“Did he go alone?” 

“Alone, yes. He must travel far and 
climb high who would find the edelweiss.” 

“ Are they so hard to find?’ 

“Ah yes! It was not so in my father’s 
time; to-day, every traveller the edelweiss de- 
mands, always the edelweiss!” 

The chill fear of the great white mountains 
filled the poor cottage—filled the whole night, 
and left us little peace for sleep. Early, early 
the next morning, while the mirror lake was 
still covered with mist, before the diamonds 
had dried upon the grass, we stood again at 
the chalet door. On the steps of the porch a 
pair of heavy spiked boots leaned wearily 
against each other; an alpenstock lay on a 
bench beside them. Inside the chalet, on a 
box built into the wall, a man lay asleep; the 
sound of his heavy breathing mingled with 
the purring of the kettle on the hob. Marie, 
her finger on her lip, stole across the floor on 
tiptoe,- whispering that the father had re- 
turned at sunrise, and that all was well. 

“And look at what he has brought!” she 
murmured. “ Are they not wunderschén?” 

In her hand she balanced a battered pewter 
bowl filled with starry white flowers, the dew 
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LAKE MAGGIORE. 


still on their delicate gray-green leaves. 
They merited their name (edelweiss means, 
literally, noble white); they certainly were the 
largest and finest edelweiss I have ever seen. 
The little girl mutely offered the “noble 
whites.” 

“Never another edelweiss for me, Marie,” 
I said; “the price is too high!” 

The patient mother at that moment coming 
from behind the house, a pair of brimming 
milk-pails hanging from the painted wooden 
yoke on her shoulders, heard the words; she 
nodded gravely, repeating, 

“Yes, God knows, the price is too high!” 

During the rest of our stay at Sonnenberg 
we were a good deal at the chalet; Marie made 
more money posing for her portrait than by 
selling wild flowers. There is a fine hotel at 
Sonnenberg; the view from the terrace is 
sublime. We were with a party of friends 
who met every night in the big ball-room, 
where a band of Neapolitan musicians played 
waltzes, sang “ Santa Lucia” and “ Funiculi 
Funicula.” It was a good play; all were sorry 
when the time came for us to separate and go 
our several ways; yet to-day Sonnenberg lives 
for us as the home of Marie, a child lovely and 
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mysterious as the edelweiss itself. I would 
give something to know where her portrait 
now is—it belonged to a collector since dead 
—and if the present owner properly values 
that likeness of the fairy child. 

From Sonnenberg, high up on the mountain- 
side, we came down to Treib on the edge of 
the Lake of the Four Cantons, thence 
across the lake to Brunnen, best remembered 


for a gentle, slow-moving stream curving 
through a flat green valley. Tall poplars 
grew beside that stream; in the meadow 
(where we picked forget-me-nots) stood a 


wide-spreading oak, a very king of oaks! 
Next, on to Chamoiinix and so at last into 
the presence of Mount Blanc, the mountain 
which had haunted my childish imagination. 
Here I experienced the earlier stages of the 
Alpine fever. From the hour we arrived at 
Chamoitinix I felt the magnetism of the great 
mountain me to itself. Nothing 
would satisfy me but to begin the A B C of 
mountain-climbing—the ascent of the Mon- 
tanvert, crossing the glacier of the Mer de 
Glace, coming down to terra firma by way 
of the Mauvais Pas. I well remember the 


drawing 





OH, THE WOODS OF GUTCH! 


THE FEEL OF THE 
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chills of excitement felt as the guide drew the 
heavy woollen socks over my boots to prevent 
my slipping on the treacherous ice of the Mer 
de Glace. I remember the emotion caused by 
looking into the unfathomable crevasses we 
crossed,. the cool greens and blues of those 
frozen abysses. The second stage of the fever 
was imminent; the possibility of making the 
ascent of Mount Blanc was discussed with one 
of the guides. At this stage the commander- 
in-chief of the expedition gave orders that we 
move on to Zermatt. We remained at Zer- 
matt long enough to grow familiar with the 
outline of the Matterhorn, the most awe- 
inspiring of the Alps. When I think of the 
Matterhorn I have a distinct vision of its 
cruel peak, and of ourselves picnicking in its 
shadow one lovely summer day. There was 
nothing but a thin line of pine trees between 
us and the lower slopes of the vast snow 
mountain. Then a flock of shaggy-fleeced 
mountain-sheep meandered across the range 
of vision, stopping at every step to browse 
upon the scant grass. There were Alpine 
strawberries, a yellow Swiss cheese (the kind 
that looks like honeycomb), a long twisted 





SLIPPERY PINE NEEDLES IS UNDER MY FEET. 
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loaf of bread on our travelling table-cloth. 
Opposite to me was the red face of Colonel 
Dalrymple—when not obscured by the horn 
tumbler in which he mixed his rum and 
water. The Colonel was an old Alpine 
climber, a sort of gentleman adventurer, an 
honest swashbuckler; like the Ancient 
Mariner, he was afflicted with imperative need 
of talking; like the Wedding Guest, I was 
forced to listen to his stories of the Himalayas, 
the Mountains of the Moon, the Andes, and 
first, last, and always, of the Alps. Alpine 
climbing had been the serious pursuit of his 
picturesque life. Just as the Colonel set 
down: the horn tumbler (emptied) we were 
startled by the boom of a cannon. 

“ Another successful ascent of the Matter- 





LAKE MAGGIORE. 


horn!” he said. “ Every- 
body gets a salute now. It 
was not so in 1869, when 
poor Marbury and I did 
it. Yes, I have been to the 
top of that wicked moun- 
tain—you wouldn’t think 
it? I had legs in those 
days. It was worth doing 
then, before they made the 
way straight and easy by 
blowing up the rocks and 
putting iron cables along 
the worst places.” Just 
then the veil of vapor that 
had hung about that awful 
snow - capped head was 
blown aside, and the ter- 
rible face of the Matter- 
horn was unveiled. 

“ What ever induced you 
to do it?” some one asked. 
There was a general move- 
ment, a note of interest in 
the “ahs” and “ahems” 
of the company. Seeing 
that he held his audience 
in the palm of his hand, 
the Colonel answered the 
question. 

“T happened to be here 
when the first ascent of the 
Matterhorn was made by 
four Englishmen and three 
Swiss guides. Everybody 
had said they could not do 
it—a bad thing to say to 
some men! When they 
reached the summit the 
guide, Michael Croz, took a tent-pole, and 
stripping off his blouse, ran it up as a flag! 
From the moment I saw that flag I knew 
that I-anust stand where it was planted on 
the highest snow of the Matterhorn. I made 
a dozen failures, but—I come of a race that 
cannot give up beaten—in the end I suc- 
ceeded, stood for an hour among the great 
company of the peaks, saw the most sublime 
prospect this earth can show!” 

There Was a shine in the man’s eyes; a 
tremor in his voice, in his. strong old hands. 
All the vigorous weather-beaten body of him 
was alive with the throb of the greatest 
memory of his life. Longfellow must have 
talked with such a man when he caught the 
inspiration for “ Excelsior.” 
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“How many of those who made the first 
ascent got down alive?” somebody asked. 

“Ah,” sighed the Colonel, “that’s the sad 
part of it; three of the four Englishmen were 
lost and one of the guides.” 

“ How was it when you went up?” 

Though the Colonel did not like the ques- 
tion, he answered it, speaking slowly; all the 
joy gone out of him. 

“There were four of us—Marbury, myself, 
the two guides, old Simond and his son. We 
got safely to the top. Part of the way I led, 
part of the way old Simond—he was afraid of 
Marbury from the first; the boy’s head seemed 
turned by success. On the way down (we 
were roped together, of course) old Simond 
led, then came Marbury, next myself, the 
younger Simond last. I 


view of some things; he learns to leave judg- 
ment to the Lord!” 


Oh, the Woods of Gutch, the Woods of 
Gutch! The smell of the new-leaved trees is 
in my nostrils, the feel of the slippery pine 
needles is under my feet, before me curves 
a path, between tall slim sentinel trees, a 
path beset with maidenhair ferns and white 
violets—when I chance to see the old red 
label, “ Schweitzerhoff, Lucerne,” on a certain 


travel-worn Spanish mule trunk, now reposing 
in the attic. Some day that trunk and its 
twin will be unearthed, packed, and carried 
across the seas to be loaded on the back of 
the mule for which they were designed. The 
twin trunks have strong iron rings at the top 





never quite understood 
how the accident hap- 
pened; it came zim zam, 
like two claps of thunder. 
Marbury slipped, fell —I 
can see him now sliding 
towards the edge of the 
ridge! All were thrown 
down; I got hold of a solid 
piece of rock, braced my- 
self for the tug, when 
the pressure of the rope 
loosened. I heard a groan 
from young Simond. To 
this day I believe we 
might have saved them, 
but Marbury took no 
chances; he cut the rope— 
behind him, mind you; 
saved our lives, and lost 
his own. He lacked pru- 
dence! He was a strong 
man, and the bravest fel- 
low I ever knew; but with- 
out prudence, no matter 
how strong or how brave 
a man may be, let him 
leave the Matterhorn 
alone!” 

“Your friend practical- 
lv committed suicide,” 
said one of the company. 
“Ts that ever justifiable?” 

“Sir,” said the Colonel, 
“look at that mountain; 
is it not like the throne of 
God? Up there among the 











peaks a man gets a clearer BUT A THIN LINE OF PINE TREES BETWEEN US AND THE SNOW. 
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for a rope or strap, so that they may be fasten- 
ed to that mule’s back. We must not delay 
too long, for if the proposed funicular rail- 
way, tunnelling the very core of the Matter- 
horn peak, is really built, the triumph of ma- 
chine travelling will be complete, and where 
shall we find our mule? 


“From the Swiss Alps to the Italian lakes 

-from the land of the edelweiss to the home 
of the pomegranate—quite a contrast, isn’t 
it?” said Colonel Dalrymple, gallantly hand- 
ing me a spray of scarlet pomegranate blos- 
soms. We were on the dock at Como, waiting 
for the steamer to carry us to Bellaggio, when 
the Colonel—we had left him safely at Zer- 
matt a week before—suddenly appeared. 

“TI always miss the dry champagne of the 
Alpine air for a couple of days after leaving 
Switzerland,” he went on, “ ungrateful, I ad- 
mit, in the midst of this scenery, the hand- 
somest of its kind in the world. Honeymoon 
Land, I call it. Trust the lovers to find out 
the lovely places. You meet more bridal 
couples in a month on the Italian lakes than 
in ten years travelling anywhere else. Ah, 
there goes the gangplank. I will push on 
ahead and secure a table on deck.” 

Thanks to the Colonel, we were able to 
enjoy our luncheon of artichoke salad, green 
figs, and cold boiled ham while seeing the 
splendid panorama unfolded before us from 
the moment the boat passed the first prom- 
ontory, the Punta del Geno. Behind us lay 
the town of Como with its fine cathedral and 
lovely villas, before us spread the Lake of 
Como, a vast changeable jewel set about with 
tall blue mountains rising from the water to 
a sheer height of 7000 feet. Gay little towns 
lay along the shores, with fleets of white-cov- 
ered pleasure-boats drawn up on the sands. 
There were tall poplars everywhere ; these long 
straight trees dotted all over the landscape 
look like exclamation points seattered over a 
page of blank verse. Tiny hamlets were 
perched here and there high up on the moun- 
tain-side, a gray castle or monastery crowned 
the high bluffs jutting far out into the lake. 
At some places the water was sapphire colored, 
at others emerald, with amethyst shadows in 
the distance. Sometimes the lake seemed to 
glow with immer fires, then it became so 
pellucid that we seemed to be looking down 
into a wonderful shimmering ether. 

We found Locarno on Lago Maggiore a 
pleasant headquarters while exploring the 
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three great northern Italian 
Lugano, and Maggiore. 

Of the four Borromean islands, the jewels 
of Lago Maggiore, Isola Bella, a small island 
rising sharply from the lake, is the most 
famous. The Isola Bella is laid out as a 
villa, in the grand Italian style. The ten ter- 
races rising one above the other out of the 
shining lake are filled with lemon, orange, 
and other fruit trees, shade trees, flowering 
shrubs and vines of a truly tropical splendor. 
The great chateau has handsome reception- 
rooms hung with tapestries, and a fair picture- 
gallery. With such a feast of color and per- 
fume waiting outside, in the wonderful hang- 
ing garden, we found it impossible to do more 
than take a peep at the faded glories indoors. 
The Isola Madre and the Isola dei Pescatori 
add their fine outlines to the wonder of the 
view from the Isola Bella. 

The pilgrimage church of the Madonna del 
Sasso (the Madonna of the Rock) is literally 
built into the hillside high above Locarno. 
It has a delightful square tower, and cool 
cloisters looking over the lake. The distant 
shores are heavily wooded with cypress, stone- 
pines, ilex, chestnuts, and walnuts. Every 
inch of land near the town is carefully culti- 
vated; the steepest hillsides are cunningly 
terraced, figs, olives, or grapes growing in 
every available bit of soil. 

“Notice,” said Colonel Dalrymple, with 
whom we made the pilgrimage to the Ma- 
donna del Sasso, “the splendid site of this 
chapel. We come to Italy to learn how to 
lay out our gardens, how to build our palaces; 
she can teach us what is more important than 
either—how to choose our sites! The old 
Italian architects ignored that poor thing, 
expediency, when they chose a site for a 
church or palace or monastery. They were 
right; health of body and health of soul, 
fine air and a fine view, are the only consid- 
erations worth taking into account!” 

“Tt is not always easy to ignore expedi- 
ency—” I meekly began. 

“Who wants to do the easy thing?” 

That gallant word is the last impression I 
have of the Colonel. We saw great and won- 
derful things during the trip, described in 
the old diary, but when I take the pressed 
edelweiss and pomegranate flower in my hand, 
the two strongest memories they evoke are the 
inscrutable eyes of Marie, fairy child of 
Seelisberg, and the ruddy countenance of that 
redoubtable Alpinist, Colonel Dalrymple. 


lakes, Como, 
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\,¢ PICTURES FROM A RHYMING CAMERA 


I 
S FOREWORD 
&) “ Miss Follette de Billion, of Central Park East, 
x All worn out with pleasure, with dance, and with feast, 
eol\, Has gone to the country to rest for a while, 
& S\ To win back her strength, and to freshen her smile; 
Se To get back the roses to lip and to cheek. 
VR q Her cottage at Newport was opened last week, 
Di Where now for a period, wholly in quiet, 
A She expects to remain on a pretty strict diet.” 
\ This item was printed in “ Vanity Fair,” 
‘ A Journal of Gossip that’s written with care, 
Xs And everything in’t 


Is fitting to print; 
And never an item, high, middle, or low, 
Is published that isn’t entirely so. 
Vy Hence, I, a photographer, thought I would go 
\ And gather some buds where the negatives grow, 
And, though not her guest, 


Endeavor to show 
A Miss Follette at rest. 


II 
p THE COTTAGE 
/ A white marble villa, two hundred feet square, 





That rises six stories high up in the air, 
With towers, and gables, and dormers galore; 
| Porticos, Pergolas, Columns by score; 
Dining-rooms, Drawing-rooms, Sitting-rooms, Halls, 
Small rooms for Bridge, and huge salons for balls; 
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Sixty-nine bedrooms, and libraries three; 
Squash-court, and Billiard-room, Palm-room for tea; 
Boudoirs for gossip, informal receptions; 

And various other high social conneptions; 





All in the care of ten butlers and flunkies— 

The latter in plush like the Christmas-tree monkeys— 

And forty-three maids, and numerous valets 

With faces as rigid as hickory mallets— 

Ah, show me the mortal who'd find his days flat sim 
While lying at rest in a cottage like that! 


So simple and sweet— 
Sixty yards from the street— 
What better for quiet 
And diet? 
Ill 
THE DIET 


iA 
WZ And down in the kitchen Miss Follette’s a chef 
Who’s way up in G, and beyond it to F, 





Who gives his attention, 

And wondrous invention, 
To getting up things Miss de Billion can eat 
These months she is practically off in retreat: 
Cotelettes de Homard, and Bisques d’Ecrivisses; 
Thick cremes de l’asperges and Dindonneaux Suwisses; 
Poulet roti a la broche remoulade; 
Poussin and Haricots verts en croustade; 
Raisins de Serre, and Biscuit glace; 
Plombiere aux marrons, and Peches Flambee; 
Roti de Dinde, and Agneau Lafitte, 
With quart upon quart of Petite Marmite; 
Supreme de Rosbif au Champs Elysee; 
Fromage de Roquefort and Camembert frais; 
Consomme, Caviare, Champignons too, 
Pigeonneaux, Perdreaux, and Noix de Cocoo; 
Boeuf a la Modiste and Crabes en coquille, 
Saute meuniere, ravigotte or en huile ; 
How could a maid who has lost her digestion 
Fail to improve beyond any question 
Who has in her kitchen a chef such as that— 
Great Rognon Saute Henri Pierre de Rogniat? 
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THE REST 


Rises at ten, takes a canter on Dennis; 

Changes her clothes for a rally at tennis; 
Changes her gown for a round on the links; 
Back to the Club for another at—drinks—; 
Changes her clothes and sits down to a luncheon; 
Spends half an hour on almonds a-munchin’; 


; Changes her gown for a rubber at Bridge; 
K Changes her gown for a sail on the “ Midge”; 





Changes her gown for a fifty-mile dash 
Out in her motor, to end in a crash; 
Back to the Cottage and changes her gown, 
Ready to “pour” for Mrs. Van Brown; 
Tea until six, then, changing her clo’es, 
Up to the Squash-court the invalid goes; 
Smashes and crashes and volleys until 
The sun goes to rest and the daylight is nil; 
Then to her boudoir and changes her gown; 
At eight to her dinner comes radiant down; ar 
il Dines till eleven and then a cotillion 4 
jn Over the way at the Villa Vermilion; 
Dances till two, and then a collation, 
Mixed in with dashes of small conversation; 
Then 
Dances again, 
And when it is four, 
And dancing is o’er, 
Back to her Cottage the weary one goes 
Breathless but pink as a freshly blown rose; 
Whispers, “ Good night, dear quiet old town,” 
Closes her door, and turns the light down 
And—changes her gown! 
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Next day at ten 
She’s at it again, 
Getting her rest, the diet, the quiet, 
Far from the City of whirl and of riot— 
Living afar from all bustle and strife 
The true Simple Life! 




















By 6 MarTHa. 
GUTLERs 
EVER before were the requirements, 


both utilitarian and artistic, which are 

to be met in considering the artificial 
lighting of a house so many, and never, for- 
tunately, were the means of satisfying those 
demands as varied and as beautiful as now. 
The old requirements were simple, direct, and 
easily settled by the contract builder and 
trade designer; a brilliant white light in the 
centre of the ceiling warranted to illuminate 
the smallest detail in the most distant corner 
with a merciless glare, rivalled only by the 
blinding light of summer seen on the white 
of the This was the height of 
nineteenth-century hopes, although the flick- 
ering gas-jet behind a white glass globe 
marked the failure of those hopes until a 
few years past, when the ideal was discovered, 
leaving us blinking and vainly shading our 
eyes until we realized that the ideal was open 
to limitations. 

The first consideration, always in the 
furnishings of a house, is that of utility. We 
want lights that we may see, and that in the 
way best adapted to the sensitive structure of 
the The delicate retina shrinks instinct- 
ively from a harsh, brilliant light, and from 
one which strikes mercilessly upon it without 
softening influence of any kind. It 
requires a steady light, and at the same time 
a strong one, but just as 
we soften the direct rays 
of the sun with 
and draperies, and as 
Nature herself seeks to 
do with foliage and softly 
lrifting clouds, 
having obtained 


sands 


sea. 


as 


eye. 


shade or 


shades 


—— 


—— 
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the strongest and steadiest light possible, we 
must make it as soothing and as agreeable as 
well. 

Much also depends upon where the lights 
are placed to obtain the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Every one is conscious of discomfort, 
even on a day that is slightly overcast, in 
walking when the sun is directly overhead, 
while the slanting rays dipping over one’s 
shoulder are most agreeable. The results are 
the same with artificial lights. If the ceiling 
is very high and the lights sufficiently shaded 
to be inconspicuous, they are permissible in a 
room devoted to entertaining, but even under 
those conditions there should be side lights to 
focus the attention rather than direct it to the 
ceiling, which is usually neither beautiful 
nor interesting. Has any one been fortunate 
enough as a child to escape the experience of 
sitting quiet with feet dangling from a chair 
too high for comfort, while a strong light 
beat down upon prone to droop 
under conditions so lacking in vital interest 
even if the circumstances were entirely fa- 
vorable? Or perchance the eyes were forcibly 
drawn to a flickering flame ostensibly shaded, 
but exhibiting an unprotected surface of 
flickering brilliancy to the eyes of those be- 
neath. In either case the suffering was acute. 
Candles, candelabra, sconces, table lamps, and 
low-hanging lamps all properly 
shaded solve these difficulties 
for us as well as being far 
more beautiful than any ceiling 
light. In reading or working 
the low lamp, whether electric 
or oil, shedding its soft and yet 
brilliant rays over the left 
shoulder upon 
book or work, can 
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eyes too 
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Some varieties of the artistic new candlesticks 
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never be equalled. For many nothing can 
surpass the peculiarly beautiful radiance of 
the oil-lamp for this purpose, and certainly 
nothing can shed a more hospitable glow upon 
all its surroundings, making a centre of 
warmth and brightness wherever it may 
be placed. 

Atmosphere, beauty, and color, which were 
formerly interpreted as indicating 
so dim and misty a light that one 
stumbled hopelessly over  inter- 
cepting footstools when entering 
a room, and waited patiently for 
one’s eyes to gain their 
second sight before ven- 
turing to mention a 
caller’s name, have now 


been found to be en- 
tirely at one with 
utility, although much 


thought and study are required to 
avoid the pitfalls of either ex- 
treme, and to bring perfect har- 
mony between utility and beauty. 

In a room where space and a 
more or less even light are re- 
quired for receiving one’s friends, 
it is necessary to have a light 
radiating from side sconces, can- 
delabra, and tall lamps. In a 
library with its dark walls, rich bindings of 
books, and open fire one may indulge in mys- 
terious dark corners and interesting circles 
of light focussing the brilliancy and color, 
and allowing the shadows te play upon books, 
pictures, and rich draperies. A_ sufficient 
amount of general light may be given by 


glimmering candles and quaint hanging 
lamps in retired nooks and corners. A cen- 


tral chandelier would destroy every vestige 
of interesting play of light and shade. There 
would be no centre of interest and warmth, 
and each detail would come out even more 
sharply than in the daylight, when the light 
must needs be from the side. Above all, the 
dining-room should have no _ top light. 
Seonces on the walls and candelabra and 
candles on the table make the light dance 
charmingly upon silver and glass. A low- 
hanging lantern or globe combined with har- 
monious side lights is found to be most at- 
tractive in a hall. 

Along with the hard white light of the 
central chandelier went the highly objection- 
able trade designs in cheap gilt for the fix- 
tures. Went, we say; alas! they are still going, 
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Flower and bell forms in hanging lights. 


and for those of us who must rent apart- 
ments and houses at reasonable rates they 
must continue to go for some time to come. 
Once in a while we see a vain effort to copy 
some of the newer designs made by artistic 
craftsmen, but they are invariably all re- 
duced io the same level by cheap material, 
rapid machine work, and a lack of discretion 
shown in adapting the designs. Good work 
is being done, however, both by individual 
artists and by large firms under the personal 
direction of artists of great ability and 
reputation. We are all beginning to appre- 
ciate how infinitely more worth while it is to 
make the useful and necessary surroundings 
of our daily life beautiful than it is to waste 
that energy and creative ability upon useless 
bits of bric-A-brac. No one piece of furni- 
ture or bric-Ad-brac can add more in the way 
of color and beauty to a room than one of 
the artistic lamps of which we can find so 
large a selection now. At the head of the list 
stand those with the dull green-bronze stand- 
ards and leaded-glass shades, the greater part 
of them modelled upon flower and tree forms. 
One supremely beautiful one has been de- 
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signed with the wistaria-vine as a motive, the 
roots as a base, the vine itself twined and 


intertwined about the bowl, and the shade a 
“Ay mass of drooping purple blossoms. Another 
one, also in purples, is an adaptation of the 

y 2 grape-vine and its fruit. The golden daffodil 


forms another motive, and the white arrow- 
root still another. The shaded-glass shades 
and globes in their graceful forms, delicate 
changes of color and suggestions of the grace- 
ful lines of feather or leaf, seem to contain 
the quintessence of living vivid flower color. 
This same glass is used for the shades of 
small desk lamps of the green bronze as well 
as for the large lamps. The student lamp has 
been revived again in both bronze and brass, 
and these shades are used for them also. In 
beautiful flower forms it is used for electric 
drop-lights, centre ceiling lights, side sconces, 
hanging lights, and candles, all modelled 
more or less upon the growth of the flower as 
a whole. A beautiful group of lilies rise in 
a cluster upon their slender stems, each con- 
cealing a tiny bulb of light, the glass a bril- 
liant glowing amber. 

The leaded-glass shades in all their glory 
of rich coloring, blues, greens, purples, and 
yellows, are used for reading lamps, banquet 
lamps, electric drop-lights, and for hanging 
low over the table suspended by chains and 
concealing clusters of incandescent lights. 

Candlesticks and candelabra are made from 
the green bronze and underlying opaque green 
glass, with long slender stem lines and a 
decided suggestion of the calyx of the flower 
in the candle-cup. One exquisitely beautiful 
bit was modelled upon the wild carrot with 
its lacy texture and exquisite lines. Lan- 
terns for halls are very strong and dignified 
in design, made frequently after the quaint 
models from foreign lands dating back even 
to the original Biblical lantern of Judas. 
They are made of copper, bronze, brass, or of 
bronze and leaded glass. 

Lamps of quite a different character and 
almost as beautiful, even better adapted to 
certain surroundings, are those of Damascus 
brass. These are entirely Oriental in char- 
acter, but the variety in shape and form 
makes them possible for every place. There 
are reading lamps, tall standard lamps, and 
candles, hanging shades and globes for elec- 
trie lights, side lights and drop-lights, many 
of them very original in shape. The base 
is almost invariably of the damascened brass 
Quaint hall lanterns. covered with quaint figures of warriors with 
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bow and arrows, hunters with their dogs, sail- 
boats, and inscriptions, all doubtless full of 
deep meaning and telling interesting stories 
if one could but read. The shades may be 
of the same, but those on the oil-lamps are 
more frequently of cut brass lined with a 
colored silk which of course colors and tones 
the light. Bead fringes are invariably found 
matching the silk in color. They may be of 
yellow, green, red, orange, or white, but the 
yellow and green are particularly attractive. 
The yellow and red are more becoming lights, 
as the green is apt to make one appear pallid. 
The Benares brass standards, simpler and 
bolder in design, are not so expensive as the 
Damascus, 

Particularly appropriate for country houses 
and full of artistic possibilities in color com- 
binations are the oil-lamps made up of a 
pottery base with either a Japanese Geisha 
shade or one similar in shape with flat panels 
covered with Japanese brocade or even with 
grass-cloth, cretonne, or wall-paper. The ef- 
fects to be obtained are endless in variety and 
beauty. A base of soft fawns and browns 
has a shade of golden-brown Chinese brocade; 
a base in which olive green and peacock 
blue are blended, one of old corn color, A 
deep blue base has a Geisha shade with blue 
fleur-de-lis and green leaves; a dull green 
base, one of golden-yellow jonquils; and a blue 
and white Delft base, one in blue and white 
cretonne. One may carry out so easily in 
this way the color scheme and character of 
a room. It is well to carry bits of draperies 
and wall hangings in selecting a lamp, so that 
the color combinations may be studied very 
carefully. The lamp need not necessarily be 
found complete. Any jar or bowl of the de- 
sired shape and color may be chosen, and a 
shade made of any material preferred. <A 
burner and oil-reservoir may easily be ad- 
justed. At times a shade like the draperies 
of a room is attractive, but oftener it is an 
advantage to introduce the contrasting color 
in lamp or shade, since it is to form so im- 
portant an element in the color scheme, and 
when lighted will draw all the other colors 
toward it. A charming lamp for a green room 
has an Oriental vellow base with a design in 
green. The shade has the green predomina- 
ting. 

For studio, den, or library, the quaint old 
swinging altar lamps in brass and silver have 
a fascination all their own, With these in 
the antique-shops may be found interesting 
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Antique altar-lamps of 
brass and silver. 


old wrought-iron and brass lanterns, cut-brass 
globes, crown chandeliers of brass intended 
for candles, many of them distinctly Flemish 
in character, others Italian and French. One 
interesting old brass lamp in the form of a 
star is said to have been an old Hebrew tem- 
ple lamp. Modern ingenuity has found a 
means of introducing tiny electric bulbs into 
many of these, so that they give a dim but 
interesting glimmer in dark corners. 

No light is as beautiful as candle-light, and 
we have the candlestick in all shapes and 
sizes, in brass, wrought iron, pottery, and 
carved wood, from four inches high up to four 
feet, of old Flemish and Italian design in 
brass and iron, with points instead of cups 








for holding the candles, to the extremely 
modern flower forms in green bronze, pottery, 
and mission wood. There are candelabra, cir- 
eular chandeliers, smal] looking-glasses with 
candles on either side, and branéhing sconces. 
Many of the old designs are copied in brass, 





bronze 


Green with leaded glass. 
wrought iron, and copper, and new designs are 
continually being made, the principal thought 
being always for simplicity and grace of line 
and thorough artistic workmanship. 

When this principle is overlooked, and 
elaborate ornament and brilliant color seek to 
conceal awkward lines, bad proportions, and 
cheap material, when rapidity of manufacture 
and an appeal to the popular fancy overruie 
all other considerations, then our lamps fall 
into the same class as the cheap chromo with 
its elaborate gilt frame and the cheap china 
vase. In this class are the lamps with dark 
red bowls, gilt handles and base, and a red 
globe adorned with gold dragons. Even more 
to be decried are those with both bowl and 


shade adorned with brilliant pink peonies. 
There are even desecrations of the leaded 
glass shades’ whose crude combinations of 


pink, yellow, and apple green with a brilliant 
brass base make one long for the privilege 
of wholesale destruction. The quaint old 
wrought-iron lanterns have been copied in 
cheap iron and red glass. The old-fashioned 
erystal lamps with ground-glass shades which 
have recently been revived in their original 
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form are copied in pressed glass with a few 
improvements in the way of a little imita- 
tion cutting on the base. The “ cherry lady ” 
in bronze holds a branching candelabra for 
electric bulbs in her mouth, bronze dragons 
twist and wind with clusters of bulbs upon 
their heads, while small gilt cherubs play the 
part of Atlas with their customary cheerful- 
ness. The heads of Franz Hals, Rembrandt, 
and Van Dyke seem to be considered particu- 
larly appropriate for shade decorations, 
while we have the usual brilliant display of 
tissue-paper, hand-painted, and Japanese atro- 
cities, all particularly inartistie, 
with elaborate gilt standards or 
hand-painted porcelain. 

It is hard to make a classification of the 
artistic and the inartistic, but one may al- 
ways safely avoid any suggestions of cheap 
yellow gilt and brilliant naturalistic flower 
decorations. The colors must be quiet, the 
lines graceful, the materials appropriate and 
real without any imitation of something more 
expensive, and the workmanship must be 
good. Bunches of roses, dancing cupids, dig- 
nified Rembrandt heads—all are most inap- 
propriate. If flowers are used as a decoration, 
the fingers and eye of an artist must adapt 
them to their purpose both in line and in color. 

If the more expensive lamp is an impossi- 


combined 
those of 





A Damascus brass lamp. 


bility, it is always possible to have a simple 
metal lamp with a plain porcelain shade, and 
that is far better than the department-store 
absurdities, especially if the base is dark in 
color, absolutely without ornament, and the 
shade soft and dull in tone to make the light 
agreeable. 






































BY JANE CALHOUN 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “ Apropos of the remarks on punctuality 

at meals in country houses in the last Bazar, let me endorse the plea 

for a simple table and add a suggestion. Breakfast at least should be 
an informal meal. With many people, especially those who are at lowest 
ebb in the morning, breakfast is the great bugbear of the day. It is torture 
to them to respond to cheerful chat, or even to witness the freshness and 
vigor of those who are differently constituted. To such it is a luxury to be 
served with coffee and rolls in their own rooms. In many houses the break- 
fast tray has done away with the breakfast table. Even the servants like it 
better, as the morning work of sweeping and dusting can be done before the 
guests appear.” 

If the tray service does not meet with favor, a simplification of the ordinary 
breakfast routine may be used, as in one hospitable home where there are al- 
ways guests. Breakfast invariably consists of fruit, a cereal, toast, bacon, eggs, 
and coffee. Everybody goes down at the hour which is most convenient for 
him. He may help himself to fruit or ring for the waitress if she doesn’t 
happen to be in the room. She will bring the cereal and hear in what way 
he prefers to have his eggs cooked, and whether he wishes dry or buttered 
toast. The cereal, of course, is easily kept hot in the double boiler, the coffee 
can be made in a large pot or individual drip pots can be used. Bacon can 
be fried at intervals, and with a little care can be kept crisp and hot, and it 
is a simple matter to toast bread and cook eggs. This is a very satisfactory 
arrangement if the waitress has no other duties. 

Blackberries are a very wholesome as well as a delicious fruit. Blackberry 
jam is easily made, and is most useful for tarts, puddings, etc., during the 
winter, besides being an excellent “sauce.” It improves the flavor of the jam 
if one-quarter raspberries be added to it. Put on the berries, mashing them 
slightly, and let them cook very slowly. When the juice is cooked away suf- 
ficiently for the jam to begin to thicken, add one large cup of sugar to each 
pint of the jam. Return to the stove and let it cook again until really thick. 
Any housewife who fears the seeds of the berries can rub her jam through 
a fine sieve before adding the sugar. This also makes an excellent preserve, 
though it will not be as solid as the jam made with the seeds left in. 

If one is spending the summer in a region of country prolific in berries, 
wild or cultivated, it may be a good plan to try drying as well as preserving 
them. Certain varieties are much more easily dried and much better after 
the process than others. For instance, raspberries (especially the wild berry) 
dry very well, as do also huckleberries. Blueberries and blackberries, on the 
other hand, are troublesome. They are apt to mildew and are very uncertain 
in their keeping qualities. Berries to be dried should be picked over care- 
fully, but on no account washed. They should be spread out in shallow trays 
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and taken under cover each day before the dew falls. Drying berries involves 
a good deal of labor and the expenditure of much patience, but for fruit pies 
and puddings they are better than any canned articles. 

Many a child has had its pleasure in sea bathing destroyed by the well- 
meant but misguided efforts of its elders to make it enjoy the experience. 
Who has not seen some unfortunate little child borne, kicking and yelling, 
into deep water and dipped into what must seem to it fathomless depths? The 
shock thus given to the sensitive nervous organization of a child is a thing 
not to be treated lightly. That the little creature may be racing merrily on 
the beach within ten minutes after its immersion is by no means proof that 
no harm has been done. It is much better to let children choose their own 
depth near the shore, and paddle about at their own sweet will. When an 
anxious mother fears a chill from this partial bathing, baby can usually be 
coaxed into sitting down in the shallow water, and then be gently wet all over. 

The restlessness and wakefulness of children caused by close hot nights in 
summer can often be relieved by giving the hot little body a cool sponge bath. 
Whenever this resource fails try the old-fashioned remedy of sweet spirits of 
nitre. To the eagerly demanded “drink of water” add (according to age) 
from ten drops to half a teaspoonful of sweet spirits of nitre. The nitre acts 
upon skin and kidneys and speedily relieves the tense feverish condition. 

This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the doctrines of Christian 
Science, but even those among us who are prejudiced against it must admit 
that it is most helpful in preserving its adherents from the really morbid 
fear of germs to which so many people in these days have fallen prey. This 
fear is not only bad for those who harbor it, as it tends to a depressed con- 
dition, but it leads to much suffering, often quite unnecessary, in others. 
Fear is always cruel, and that it masks itself behind scientific terms does not 
make it less so. From going to the extreme of believing that tuberculosis 
was neither contagious nor infectious and taking no precautions, mankind 
has now been seized with panic terror and the unfortunate guest at a summer 
resort who dares even to have a cold is regarded with evident distrust. The 
physician in charge of one of the largest sanitariums for tuberculosis in the 
country (over 800 patients) said recently: “ The danger of contagion or in- 
fection from tuberculosis is immensely exaggerated. With due regard for 
cleanliness and the free admittance of fresh air, there is no more danger 
to a household in the presence of a patient so afflicted than there would be were 
his disease rheumatism!” Bear this in mind and do not stare uneasily and 
suspiciously at the anwmic girl or spindle-legged boy who may be your sum- 
mer neighbor! 











To many people the crisp, raw cucumber, appetizing as it is, proves very 
indigestible. Let these unfortunates try theirs cooked. Cooked cucumbers 
may be served hot, with a cream sauce, or cold as a salad. Rather ripe vegeta- 
bles should be selected, and they should be stewed very slowly. Finely 
shredded chile peppers added to the sauce improve its appearance and take 
away from the slight insipidity of the cooked cucumber without destroying its 
natural flavor. When the cucumber is to be served as a salad, cut it lengthwise 
instead of across, as one does the raw cucumber. 

They were a half-dozen ladies, seated on the piazza of a “truly old” Colo- 
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nial house. The conversation, having gone the usual round, had now reached 
the fruitful topic of domestic grievances. One after another had narrated 
her sad tale of experiences, and all united in saying that never had the serv- 
ant question been so difficult nor the servants so poor. The hostess, who, 
up to this point, had taken little part in the discussion, went into the house, 
and soon reappeared carrying a little volume bound in dark leather. 
“ Ladies,” she said, “ your trials are great, I do not doubt that; but they are 
not unique. Here is a little book entitled, ‘ Religious Courtship, being his- 
torical discourses on the necessity of marrying religious husbands and wives 
only, as also of husbands and wives being of the same opinions in religion, 
with an appendix of the necessity of taking none but religious servants and 
a proposal for the better managing of servants.’ It was printed in Edin- 
burgh in 1782. The discourses are put in dialogue form, and to our irreverent 
age are more entertaining than impressive. Good common sense, however, 
is not the exclusive prerogative of any time, and the dialogue on ‘ giving 
references’ contains many good words of wisdom. An aunt and two nieces 
discuss the question and one niece defends the giving of good references to not 
altogether worthy maids by saying ‘The bread of a servant depends on the 
breath of a mistress,’ to which her sister replies: ‘There is no good in this 
world without a mixture of evil; no convenience without its inconvenience: 
but damage that way, if it should be so at any time, is infinitely less than 
the mischief to families which comes by the insolence and wickedness of 
servants.’ The aunt then chimes in: ‘ Nay, by the universal degeneracy of 
servants you might have said; for those we call good servants at this time 
are quite different things from what they were in former times; ay, even 
since I can remember.’ This, ladies, in 1782! The dialogue and the book 
close with this sensible observation: ‘And we should not cheat one another 
as we do now in giving character to the vilest creatures that fall in our way.’ ” 

Towards the end of the season when the green corn becomes too old to serve 
on the cob or to cut off, then use it for fritters or the even more delicate corn 
pudding. Here are two rules, both excellent. The first is: To every pint of 
grated corn pulp allow one secant cup of milk, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, a dash of red, and the same of black pepper. The 
other recipe is, “ Mix a pint of grated green corn with three tablespoonfuls of 
milk, a teacup of flour, half a teacup of drawn butter, a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a teaspoonful of pepper, and one egg.” When fritters are to be made, fry 
the batter in hot butter. If you prefer corn pudding bake the batter in tin 
pie-plates, well buttered, in a hot oven. 

In the cool evenings of this last month of summer outing the hearth fire 
is again welcome, and parties for gathering driftwood are among the pleasures 
of the fast-shortening days along the shore. Many summer visitors freight 
home a barrel or two of this precious fuel for the open fires of winter. Pine 
cones, too, are gathered for this purpose, and a great quantity may be stored 
away in the odd nooks and corners of trunks and packing-cases. They are 
so light that a dress-suit case, or telescope or netting bag, filled with them may 
easily be carried by hand. A pretty and inexpensive Christmas gift, and one 
not lacking in sentiment, is a large bag made of turkey red, tied with green 
ribbons and filled with pine cones. An advantage about a gift of this kind is 
that to the possessor of an open fireplace duplicates will be welcome. 
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FAMILY surprised by sudden illness is 
A usually found to own few or none of 
the little things which go far toward 
making an invalid comfortable. This is es- 
pecially true of all the conveniences and dain- 
tinesses for serving the meals in the sick- 
Llow few are prepared with the bed- 
side table, the tray fitted with suitable dishes, 
the small hemmed tray-cloths, the numberless 
little things which finds necessary at 
once! But in these days every housekeeper 
should have such things ready to her hand. 
The table for the tray is the first thing to 
purchase, There are lap-boards fitted either 
with short legs or with strips of wood run- 


room. 


one 


ning crosswise of the edge which are fairly 
good, but better than these is the white enam- 
elled iron table standing on a support which 


ig pushed under the bed and holds firmly 
the edge of the table so that it may swing 
freely over the bed; this top may be raised 


or lowered to any convenient height. For the 
tray itself there must be many small covers 
which may be bought cheaply, or may be made 
of a table-cloth which has seen better days. 
There must be enough so that each meal may 
have its fresh cloth, but they may be simply 
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hemmed on the sewing-machine an inch or 
more deep-around the edge, and so be little 
trouble to prepare. 

As to the tray, all invalids know how far 
its appearance goes toward tempting or des- 
troying an appetite. Most families depend 
on the ordinary japanned affair, covering it 
when called for with a napkin which does or 
does not happen to fit it, and fill it with the 
every-day dishes. The hot food is usually on 
a plate with an inverted bowl over it; the tea 
or coffee is in the ordinary pot, much too large 
for the one cup; there are an overlarge sugar- 
bowl and cream-pitcher, and a cup and saucer 
which lack novelty. 
and, in 
spilled. 

There are, however, invalids’ trays which 
are so charming as to tempt the most fickle 
appetite merely to see them come into the 
room. One such is made of light but strong 
wood with handles, all enamelled in cream 
white, and set out with cream-white dishes, 
each with an edge of gold. There are a pretty 
low teapot, a tiny cream and sugar, a small 
coffee-pot, a covered dish, an egg-cup, and a 
most attractive cup and saucer. 


Everything is crowded 


consequence, too often things are 


Then there is 





AN INVALID’S TRAY ENAMELLED AND FITTED WITH WHITE AND GOLD CHINA, 
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a chocolate set, with a little baking-dish, and 
a set of copper lustre on a bronzed wood tray 
which has a French coffee-pot and pretty 
brown dishes. Besides these there is a broth 
set, with a good-sized, covered bowl and a 
plate for the toast. On each tray there is 
plenty of room, yet each dish has its own 
place. Besides the table and tray it is a great 
convenience also to have an_ individual 
chafing-dish in the sick-room, for heating 
milk or soup at night; 
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and put through a flannel cloth. Stand on ice 
and use as you need it. It should jelly, but 
if not, add a little dissolved gelatine should 
you wish it. To vary this soup, add some- 
times a little cooked tomato and strain again; 
or add whipped cream; or cook some pearl 
tapioca in it till nearly dissolved; or serve 
jellied in a cup, ice cold, with strips of brown 
buttered bread. Celery salt, or lemon juice, 
or sherry is useful in changing the flavor. 





a small ice-chest is a 
most excellent arrange- 
ment, especially 
the kitchen is 
great many stairs. 
this chest 


where 
down a 
With 
the 
can 


and 
chafing -dish one 
save many steps. 

As to the invalid’s 
food, of course’ the 
doctor will preseribe a 
diet, and the 
nurse may folldw it up 
by diet list 
drug - store 


certain 





getting a 
the 
which will suggest many 
different kinds of food 


along the same lines to 


from 











aid her in preparing 

the meals which too \ SET OF COPPER LUSTRE WITH A FRENCH COFFEE-POT. 
often grow monotonous. 

Besides these there are certain staple dishes CHICKEN BROTH 


which it is well to know just how to make. 
One of the simplest of these is 


BEEF TEA 

Take two pounds of lean beef and cut it 
into bits. Put these in a glass fruit-jar and 
fasten the top on well. Stand it in a dish 
of eold water, which gradually bring to the 
boiling point; then let it simmer three hours. 
Take it out, press through a sieve and strain; 
add a little salt and serve with crackers 
toasted brown. This is a powerful stimulant, 
but is now thought by physicians to really 
contain little nourishment. 

BEEF BOUILLON. 

Put wood fresh lean beef with bones into 
cold heat slowly, and then simmer 
three hours; add a little onion, parsley, and 
other vegetable, and cook two hours more, 
putting in a little boiling water as the stock 
boils away. Season and then strain; let this 
get cold and remove all the fat; then heat, 


water; 


Put a cut-up fowl in cold water and slowly 
heat and simmer three hours. Add salt, 
pepper, and a little onion and simmer two 
more; strain and cool; then take off the fat, 
and strain through a flannel bag. Serve this 
as before, hot, with cream or tomato, or with 
rice; and also jellied, cold. 

Clam broth is said to be the most nourish- 
ing of all broths. To make it use only fresh 
clams; scrub them well, put two dozen of 
them in a kettle with half a cup of boiling 
water and heat till they open. Strain the 
juice carefully and serve as it is, or add hot 
milk or cream. Another way of making the 
broth is to prepare the clams as before, and 
add the juice to milk which has been slightly 
thickened, heating the two well, but being 
careful not to let it boil. Serve with toasted 
crackers. 

Oyster broth is made by chopping the oysters 
and slightly cooking them in their own juice. 
Then they are added to hot, rich milk, and 
brought to the boiling point, when they are 
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strained out, and the milk served alone. Near- 
ly all cream-of-vegetable soups are excellent 
for invalids, as they.are nourishing as well 
as appetizing. As to meats, slices from the 
family roasts and bits of underdone beef- 
steak are to be avoided. The breast of a 





A PRETTY TEA SERVICE. 


chicken panned and served on toast dipped 
in pan gravy, the daintiest of French chops, 
the slice of jellied meat, the roast squab or 
quail, a bit of cold meat, the fat carefully 
trimmed off—all these are sure to please. 
Besides these, bacon, toasted in the oven over 
a pan into which all the heated fat drips, is 
one of the very best invalid dishes, and may 
be offered twice as often as any other meat. 

Fish is not often to be served, but some- 
times a small baking-dish with creamed hali- 
but or whitefish will be useful, especially if 
it has been covered with crumbs and browned 
in the oven. Scalloped oysters cooked in a 
large shell are also excellent. 

Vegetables are most difficult to serve dain- 
tily. Pease and string beans should either 
be perfectly dry, or else creamed. Baked 
potato should be removed from the skin be- 
fore it is offered, and must be kept very hot; 
creamed potato may be in a little baking- 
dish. Tomatoes may be peeled, sliced thin, and 
served very cold on lettuce. Asparagus, too, 
may be served cold; if hot, have it on toast 
with a little cream, and keep it covered well. 

Eggs are the most tiresome form of invalid 
cookery, and must not appear too often. 
Poached eggs should be in a flat open baking 
dish; creamed, in a covered one. A little 
omelette with chopped parsley in it is one of 
the most attractive ways of serving eggs. 

As to sweets, there are not many which do 
not pall on the taste before long. The best 
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of all is plain ice-cream, made merely of 
sweetened cream, flavored, and frozen in the 
small individual freezer which is no trouble 
to pack. An orange or pineapple ice is al- 
ways refreshing in a sick-room, and so is an 
oceasional soft custard made with cream in- 
stead of milk and served in a pretty cup with 
a spoonful of whipped cream and perhaps a 
lady-finger. A junket also should be made 
with rich cream and eaten very cold. Jellies 
made with gelatine contain practically no 
nourishment whatever, and one so soon tires 
of them as to make it hardly worth the 
trouble of preparing them. An orange, how- 
ever, filled with orange jelly, the points of 
the peel around the top being cut out after 
the jelly sets, looks very pretty on the tray, 
especially if a few leaves like those of the 
orange are laid underneath the fruit. A little 
mould of mixed fruits set in lemon jelly is 
often liked, and where morphia is used in 
the treatment, a strong coffee jelly is one of 
the best things to offer the invalid. Blanc- 
mange, chocolate pudding, and, in fact, all 
puddings, should always be made in small 
forms, or if baked, in a little dish, because 
the individual shape somehow pleases one 
better than a portion from a large dish. 
Whipped cream is usually a welcome sauce. 
Fruits are always prettiest when accom- 
panied by their own leaves. A few straw- 
berries arranged on a plate with a spray of 
their green, or a peach or a purple and a 
yellow plum with the foliage from the tree, 
is certain to rouse the most indifferent pa- 
tient to admiration. Grapefruit is the one 





A DAINTY BROTH SET. 


thing of which few invalids tire. In pre- . 
paring it, it is best to separate the sides well 
from the edges, and remove all the core, as 
it is difficult for one in bed to handle it other- 
wise. A large grapefruit glass which holds 
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scraped ice with a smaller glass for the fruit 
in the centre, will be found a great help in 
serving this fruit well chilled. 

As to beverages, have tea and coffee always 
really steaming hot, never lukewarm. If hot 
milk is used often, get a wire holder for the 
glass, such as are used with soda-water. Try 
having orangeade frequently, especially with 
a feverish patient, for nothing is more re- 
freshing; it is better even than 
though that, strong and cold, 
is by no means to be de- 
spised. Currant jelly beaten 
with a little water and added 
to seraped ice is relished by 
those who like something 
acid and cooling. Tamarinds 
mixed with ice-water and 
strained are a novelty; they 
come bottled at the grocery, 
and are quite inexpensive. 
Egg-nog is made by beating 
the yolk of an egg light, and 
then beating in some pow- 
dered sugar first, then a lit- 
tle milk or cream, and top- 
ping off with the 
white. The 
wine, brandy, or nutmeg. 

A delightful drink is made by pouring 
grapefruit juice and a little of the pulp over 
pounded ice, and serving it in a glass cup. 
It takes the place of a frozen ice and is more 
quickly prepared. The beaten white of an 
egg may be added, and orange flavoring in- 
stead of the grapefruit. Grape juice, if 
home-made or of an assured purity, may be 
used in the same way, and is particularly 
pretty and attractive, as well as appetizing, 
because of the color as it blends with the 


lemonade, 


beaten 


flavoring is A 
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crushed ice. The clear or somewhat diluted 
grape juice may be served as a beverage, and 
clear strained juice of grapefruit is always 
extremely refreshing and quite safe to give 
in cases of fever when the mouth and throat 
are parched and dry. All such drinks must 
be prepared at the moment when they are to 
be used, as the necessity for having them cold 
and the crushed ice crisp and dry is marked. 
In eases of great need for nourishment 





FLOWERED-CHINA CHOCOLATE SET. 


where little can be retained on the stomach, 
one can often take the beaten white of an 
egg with a very little lemon juice added and 
some scraped ice. 

Too great emphasis can hardly be laid on 
the necessity for making an invalid’s tray 
look attractive, and on serving food very hot. 
The neglect of these things is often the reason 
for the frequent repetition of the report of the 
nurse to the doctor day after day, “ No appe- 
tite! No appetite at all!” 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


O many girls are getting ready, just at this season, for school and col- 
lege, that it seems only fair that they should have much. of our atten- 
tion this month. The following valuable hints are given to the Bazar 

girls by a woman who is at the head of one of the largest women’s colleges. 
The list of clothes was made with great care and finally revised after consulta- 
tion with “ four sensible girls of moderate means,” seniors at the same college. 

This list of clothes needed by a girl supposes that she will return home 
for her Easter vacation. If that is not to be the case, she should add to this 
list two or three wash suits for recitation purposes and a spring jacket. 
One good Sunday suit with silk waist to match or its equivalent; a shirt-waist 
suit of panama cloth, brilliantine, or something of that nature; a separate 
woollen skirt, walking length; a separate woollen skirt really short; a couple 
of white piqué or duck skirts; one dress, rather light in color, silk or voile, to 
be worn at Sunday dinners, “teas,” etc.; a white silk shirt-waist and a 
flannel waist; three or four white shirt-waists, most of them rather thick; 
one evening dress; a warm wrapper and a kimono; a heavy winter coat, a rain 
coat, a sweater or its equivalent. As to hats, she will need a “best” and 
a “second-best ” hat, with a Tam-o’-Shanter for ordinary wear. A pair of 
arctics or rubber boots is necessary; walking and dancing shoes; kid gloves 
for street and evening, with woollen gloves for ordinary winter wear. At 
Northern colleges furs are very generally worn. This covers essentials; it is 
desirable, however, to have an evening coat. Girls who do not have one 
sometimes use their rain coat with a white silk protection jacket under it. 
It is also well for a girl to bring any pretty summer dresses, such as organdies 
or grenadines, that she may happen to have. Of course it is necessary to 
have a gymnasium suit and shoes, but those can always be procured to better 
advantage at the college. 

As for underclothing, it should be new and of the best quality, but plain. 
A girl with all the novelty of college life upon her will have little time 
to mend, and her underclothing should be new, and strong enough to resist 
severe laundry treatment. It should be plain, as in most college laundries 
an extra charge is made for elaborate pieces. “I never shall forget,” said one 
girl recently, “my experience with some ruffled white skirts. They were so 
much more simple than anything I had ever worn before, that I was filled 
with indignation when they were subjected to an ‘extra’,charge at the 
laundry. I went down and remonstrated and finally refused to pay. A day 
or two afterwards I was sent for to go to the president’s office. Imagine my 
feelings when, on entering, I found that severe and reverend gentleman en- 
gaged in contemplating my unlucky petticoats! Needless to add I agreed 
at once that they were elaborate, and sent home for some others.” 
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Our kind adviser who took so much pains to give us a list of clothing, adds Y 
these words of warning to girls beginning their college career: “ Don’t bring 9 
pets of any kind. Don’t. bring a supply of eatables. Don’t ‘rush’ the upper- 2 
class girls. Don’t be snobbish. Be friendly to all and meet advances cor- 3 
dially, but don’t choose your ‘ bosom’ friends in too much of a hurry. Don’t 
let your head be turned by a little attention, but don’t be depressed if you feel 
you don’t get as much as you deserve. As a matter of fact girls, on the whole, >) 
find their true level very soon. Don’t come with the idea that the lady in 3 
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charge and the teachers are enemies to all good times, and leagued together to 
prevent them. Don’t think that it shows independence of character to evade 
the rules.” 
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Many girls starting for college are puzzled as to what they will need to 
take to supplement the furniture in their rooms. In one of our best-known 
colleges the rooms are furnished with an iron bedstead of white enamel with, 
of course, the hair mattress, pillows, sheets, spread, ete.; a chiffonier with 
mirror; a washstand with all the furnishings; a “student” and a rocking 
chair; one table and three rugs of different sizes. To this provided furni- 
ture the girls usually add a desk and a bookcase; a couch-cover; a set of 
window-curtains and a table-scarf; a “ Morris” or any other easy chair; a 
screen; a shirt-waist box and a wash-basket, a down quilt, or a silk quilt or 
afghan; an afternoon-tea table with its fittings. If to these is added a chafing- © 
dish it must have with it a japanned tin tray to hold it. It is better to take © 
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a few good pictures framed than to tack on the walls posters which may be 
effective at first, but soon become untidy. 

A graduate of one of the big coeducational universities asks us to add 
these words for girls: “Tell them,” she says, “to beware of these two ex- ba 
tremes in their conduct. On the one hand, they should not run after the 09 
young men and be overeager for attention. Nor, on the other, should they § 
put on an air of aggressive indifference which some girls seem to assume as Jo 
if it were a token of superiority. Let no girl go to one of the universities 
with an idea of much social enjoyment, as she will soon find there is very 
little time for it. It is better by a dignified and modest manner to win the 
respect of her masculine classmates than to have much so-called attention.” 
In each of the large universities there is an unwritten law of etiquette which 
governs the relations of the young people. At one, for instance, no girl recog- 
nizes a young man in class hours. It is well for a beginner to post herself in 
all such matters and thus avoid embarrassing mistakes in conduct. 

Commenting on this last advice a woman of wide experience in college life 
writes: “I can only say that modesty and good manners, sincerity and good 
scholarship, are much admired in college in spite of the slurs and ‘digs’ at 
‘faculty pets.’ The girls that make the best success are those that in the 
end command respect for their character.” 

A pretty present for a birthday or wedding anniversary is a plant with 
the pot set in a Japanese basket. These particular baskets are made of a 
brown wicker which at a little distance closely resembles bronze. The lacquer 
used to give this delightful coloring has this additional advantage that it _ 
renders the baskets very durable. Another use for the baskets is to fit one 
with a bowl and use it for cut flowers. The bronze of the basket and pink 
roses make an especially fascinating combination. , 
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( a is a very common trouble with 
infants under six months of age, and 
especially during the first three 

months. The most frequent cause of colic is 
indigestion. Breast-fed as well as bottle-fed 
infants suffer from this painful trouble. In 
the case of the first-mentioned it does not 
oecur so often, and when it does it is usually 
because the mother does not choose her food 
carefully. If she will be moderate and con- 
fine her diet to simple, nourishing food, 
drink plenty of liquid, and keep her system 
in good order, the chances are that the baby 
will not suffer from excess of gas, which is 
the cause of colic. 

If the baby is bottle-fed the cause of the 
disturbance is probably that the food is not 
properly modified or adapted to the child’s 
digestion. Too much sugar in the food is 
one cause and patent foods, composed chiefly 
of some form of sugar, or those made from 
starchy products, are liable to cause colic. 
Sugar and starch, the latter of which is con- 
verted into sugar in the stomach, cause fer- 
mentation of the food in the intestines; from 
this gases arise, distending the stomach, which 
necessarily causes discomfort and in some 
cases a great deal of pain. Inability to digest 
the casein or curd of cow’s milk is another 
cause of colic, and too much fat or cream an- 
other. 

The signs of colic are a sharp, hard cry 
causing the face to become red, sometimes al- 
most blue, according to the severity of the 
pain. During these paroxysms the child re- 
fuses to be comforted. The abdomen is dis- 
tended and tense, the little legs are drawn up 
against the abdomen, and the child is only re- 
lieved by getting rid of the gases formed. Hot 
liquids taken into the stomach or administered 
by intestinal injection are usually very effec- 
tual. Gin, brandy, or any stimulant contain- 
ing alcohol; teas from herbs; injections con- 
taining medication—these I do not advise the 
mother to give without a physician’s advice. 
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Pure hot water can, however, be safely given 
and usually with good effect, soon causing 
relief at any rate. First try what can be done 
by giving the child hot water through the 
mouth; several teaspoonfuls of very hot 
water given by a dropper will almost surely 
bring up quantities of wind, and the child 
will fall asleep from the relief it affords. 
Picking the child up and placing him over 
your shoulder or laying him across the lap on 
his stomach and gently patting the back 
in conjunction with the hot water given, will 
effectually relieve the pain and no further 
treatment is necessary; but should this not 
work, rectal injections of hot water at a tem- 
perature of from 105 to 110 degrees may b> 
given. To do this gently insert a_ recta! 
catheter and then pour in the water from a 
funnel attached to the other end of the tube, 
gently massaging the abdomen with the 
finger-tips from time to time. When from 
one to six ounces have been injected remove 
the funnel from the tube and allow the water 
to run out through the tube. For slight at- 
tacks of colic the placing of a well-heated 
flannel, or a hot-water bag, across the abdo- 
men will prove very satisfactory, but do not 
fill the hot-water bag too full, as the bag 
should not be heavy and should also lie flat 
on the abdomen. Lastly, remember that by 
keeping the baby’s feet and hands warm the 
digestion, through good circulation, is very 


materially assisted, and under these cir- 
cumstances colic is much less likely to 
occur. 


These attacks of crying which are caused 
by colic are likely to cause rupture or hernia 
in infants under three months old; after this 
age the danger is much less. The most com- 
mon rupture is that of the umbilicus, or navel. 
The other kind of rupture is an inguinal one, 
which is more common with boys than with 
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girls. Umbilical hernia is less likely to occur 
with fat children than with thin ones. 

The treatment of umbilical hernia is in 
most cases very simple, and any mother ought 
to be able to attend to it herself if it is 
noticed and taken care of in time. As soon as 
any protrusion of the navel is noticed let the 
mother replace it by placing her forefinger 
over the tumor, pressing it back gently and 
holding it in place with the finger; then with 
the thumb and middle finger draw the soft 
flesh of the abdomen toward the navel until a 
portion of flesh on either side of the hernia 
folds over, meeting in the middle over the 
tumor. This forms a natural pad to keep the 
hernia in place. While thus holding it take a 
strip of rubber adhesive plaster, from one to 
one and a half inches wide, and fastening it 
well around at one side of the hody (in fact, 
an inch or two from the spine), draw it tight- 
ly around the body over the hernia to the 
other side. Fasten it at about the same dis- 
tance from the spine. This strip must be 
drawn tightly to prove effectual; it can be left 
on several days, even a week, provided the 
plaster does not irritate the skin too much. 
If it proves irritating take it off and put on 
fresh plaster. 

Constant treatment such as this will often 
cure the rupture in from two to four weeks. 
The adhesive plaster has an advantage over a 
bandage in the fact that it does not slip out 
of place. Always before applying the plaster 
or bandage bathe that part of the body with 
warm water and castile soap, then rub with 
ninety - five- per-cent. aleohol in order to 


toughen the skin and make it less sensitive; if, 
however, the band still chafes and irritates 
(and it is more apt to do so in warm weather 
than in cold) use this method: Cover a good- 
with Canton 


sized wooden button mould 
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flannel; at either side attach, by sewing, a 
piece of rubber webbing or elastic one inch 
wide and long enough to be drawn tightly 
around the body and fasten in the back; the 
skin under the band can be kept freely pow- 
dered to prevent chafing, and in the back, where 
the elastic fastens, place two or three folds of 
soft linen or absorbent cotton to prevent the 
flesh from being creased, bruised, or irritated. 
A hernia in the groin is much harder to 
manage, but as it is almost impossible to fit so 
small a child with a truss which will keep in 
place (a stiff truss is also very uncomfortable 
for an infant) the mother can make the child 
feel easier and, if the rupture is a slight one, 
effect a cure, by improvising a truss made of 
yarn. This is done as follows: Take a few 
long strands of white yarn, cotton or wool, 
make a rope about the size of your finger, 
double this in the middle so as to form a 
loop; then reduce or put back the hernia by 
gentle manipulation of the finger-tips. When 
it is reduced hold it and make a pad about 
one inch square by folding several thicknesses 
of adhesive plaster in such a manner that on 
one side of the pad the sticky side of the 
plaster is exposed. Place this on the skin 
over the seat of the rupture; then take your 
yarn, adjust it around the body so that the 
loop is directly over the pad, draw the oppo- 
site ends of the yarn through the loop quite 
tightly, then separate the two strands, and 
bringing one down either side of the thigh, 
cross under the thigh and bring up around 
the body again, tying directly over the pad 
in a tight knot. This adds pressure to the 
pad and the hernia is kept in place by the pad 
sticking there. It cannot slip. Replace the 
bandage whenever it becomes soiled enough 
to make it necessary. It is unsafe to discon- 
tinue this treatment under a year or more. 
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HE broad embroidered collar worn with 

either wash or colored costumes is an 

elegance which can be possessed more 
easily than the embroidered lingerie waist. It 
involves far less by way of pattern and making 
up which some very clever embroiderers feel 
they cannot attempt. It is rather a pity that 
girls in general do not know a little more 
about practical dressmaking in its more sim- 
ple forms, because they might have so many 
pretty things at small expense. White sewing 
is as pretty work as any so-called fancy work, 
and much more useful. Such practical and 
correct patterns are now published and within 
the reach of every one, that if our girls would 
apply themselves just a little to practical 
things, they could soon acquire the rudiments 
of cutting and fitting and so be able to apply 
the present most popular white embroidery to 
the semifitted garments now in vogue. 
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however, 


collar 
merely circular, and a pattern of it can be cui 


broad 
from cambric and fitted. When the proper 
fulness is arranged for one’s shoulders, lay the 
cambric pattern on the linen, trace the out- 
line, then the design can be stamped. This 
design is very rich, being a combination of 
English eyelet embroidery, Italian cut-work 
medallions, and the ladder buttonhole-work 
which one of the most beautiful of the 
open-work methods. 

The Italian cut-work medallions are done 
on the surface of the linen, with the exception 
of the buttonhole-work which outlines them. 
After this outline is made through the fabric, 
threads are carried across from side to side to 
form the framework of the lacelike portion. 
This work enclosed by the medallions is really 
point-lace. It is made in exactly the same 
way as needle point, except with a heavier 
thread. The work on these 
threads is for the most part 


18 


“binding,” the more solid 
portions are buttonhole. The 
large medallion in the centre 
of the back is filled with 
point de Venise, one of the 
most exquisite forms of 
needlework. The other me- 


dallions are a lacy buttonhole- 
work on which the picots are 
embroidered. These add 
greatly to the delicacy of the 
effect. 

The ladder buttonhole 
as popular now as the eyelet- 
work. It can be made to form 
a design as at the base of 
these bouquets, or it can be 
used in bars and lines and 
even in seallops as around the 
edge of the collar. The com- 
bination of needlework styles 
in this collar rather un- 
usual. It is like this season’s 
style of using various laces 
on one garment, a_ thing 


is 


is 














COLLARS IN ITALIAN 


usually considered ques- 
tionable, especially in the 
While it 


is possibly more artistic to 


case of real laces. 


preserve a style pure, yet 
certainly some combina- 
tions are very effective. 


Methods of needlework be- 
longing to various countries 
overlap sO that it 
expert 


closely 
takes an 
to determine them. 


sometimes 


The most important ques- 
tion to the amateur who at- 
tempts eyelet embroidery is 
whether the eyelet is cut A 
out before or after the 
The eyelets are cut out first, 
but smaller than the stamped outline. The 
edges are then turned back toward the wrong 
side and closely and firmly bound. The stitch 
is taken toward one and the thumb nail is 
held close against the eyelet edge. 


binding is done. 





DAINTY WHITE 

The buttonhole ladder-work is done on the 
surface of the linen, which is afterwards. cut 
away as it is in eut-work. The picots on the 
edge of this collar are done over a thread, 
which is drawn out when the picot is finished. 
This pretty bit of technique was fully de- 
scribed and illustrated some months ago in 
the Bazar. 

The plan of working the “ladder” is im- 
portant, because unless it is done properly the 
cross-bars are likely to pull out. The work 
must be regular and firm, not only for the 
sake of its beauty, but because if it is not 
strong and substantial, it 
flimsy and useless. 


will certainly be 
Work first an unbroken 
row of buttonhole stitch, the loop on the inner 
edge, along one side of the “ladder.” When 
this is complete commence on the other edge 
and buttonhole it a little more than one- 
quarter of an inch. Then carry the thread 
across and take the needle well into the but- 
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tonhole loop of the finished side. Take it 
back again into the fabric on the other side, 
once more to the unfinished side into about 
the same place. Now on these three threads 
buttonhole back to the incomplete side and 
resume the work on this line for another 

quarter of an inch or, better, 


on heavy linen, three- 
eighths of an inch. Button- 
hole each ecross-bar on the 
same side, preferably the 
side toward which the 
work is progressing. The 
work on this collar can be 


greatly lessened by leaving 
out some of the parts of the 
design. After a design is 
stamped one can always 
brush off some of the lines before the hot iron 
is applied, and so simplify it as one may wish. 


However, as these collars will be worn with 
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A LARGE ROUND COAT COLLAR IN EYELET AND CUT-WORK. 


heavy coats next winter as well as with linen 
gowns or coats now, it is well worth while to 
spend time on them. 

The bertha which is made from a square of 
linen can be worn as a collar, fastened either 
in front or in the back with small gold pins, 
or it may be incorporated into a waist as a 
yoke with fine hemstitched tucks in the trian- 
gular spaces between its edges and the neck. 
It is principally buttonhole-work, little semi- 
cireles of the “ladder” in combination with 
a few eyelets. The square pattern is very 
pretty, unusual, and exceedingly becoming. 
Both of these collars are of heavy linen. 

The turn-over collars are another example 
of combined eyelet and Italian cut-work. The 
squares filled with the lace-work are, after 
the edges are bound or buttonholed, made on 
the surface, and the linen is then cut away 
from the back. 


The wide set of turn-over collar and cuffs 
is embroidered on blue linen with white linen 
thread, and is very effective. 

The eyelet set of outside cuffs and collar 
is an entirely different style. The ground 
material is linen lawn, on which the heavy 
work comes out beautifully, and is relieved 
sufficiently by the open-work not to seem too 
heavy. This outside set is designed to wear 
with a coat of linen or of heavy cloth. The 
latter combination is, of course, French, and 
therefore is surely good taste, though the 
taste of contrast rather than of a harmonious 
relation. 

The prices of the stamping patterns are 75 
cents for the large collar, 50 cents for the 
square bertha, 25 cents each for the sets of 
turnover collar and cuffs, and 50 cents for the 
set of fine eyelet collar with cuffs to match, 
intended for use on a coat. 



















Rie luncheon, dinner, and supper on 


days in midsummer there is nothing 
more appetizing than cold food; not 
that which is merely not hot, but something 
really chilled, icy, and refreshing, which yet 
contains the nourishment we are apt to as- 
sociate with heated dishes alone. There are 
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preparations of meats, salads, and desserts 
which seem most delicious when roasts and 
puddings pall on the palate. 

One of the simplest things to be done with 
cold meat is to prepare it with an aspic jelly. 
To use cold lamb, remove the meat from the 
bones, cover the bones with water, add a bit 
of onion juice, a sprig of parsley, a bay-leaf, 
and salt and cayenne, and simmer till you 
have a pint of good stock. If it happens that 
you have but few bones and the stock is not 
strong, put in a few drops of kitchen-bouquet. 
Dissolve an even tablespoonful of gelatine 
in cold water, stir this in and strain through 
a flannel bag till clear. Cut the cold meat 
into small, even pieces, and drain a cup of 
cooked and seasoned pease. Lay a spoonful 
of pease first in a mould, then a layer of lamb, 
then more pease, and so on till the mould is 
quite full. Pour the stock over and set away 
to grow perfectly cold. In serving, turn this 
out on a platter and surround with a circle 
of slices of hard-boiled egg mixed with sprigs 
of parsley, or with a circle of tomato slices 
with French dressing. A dish of the same 
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kind may be made of veal instead of lamb, 
or even of sliced beef, though this is not as 
good. 

Another meat dish is jellied tongue. Sim- 
mer a smoked tongue till nearly done, remove 
from the water, and peel. Lay it in a deep 
pan, and surround with any stock, with a 
little onion, a bay-leaf, and some chopped 
parsley, and cook till perfectly tender, basting 
often and keeping the pan tightly covered. Ar- 
range the tongue in the smallest deep dish 
possible and pour over it the strained juice in 
the pan, mixed with a tablespoonful of gela- 
tine. Fresh tongue may be used if preferred. 

The old English veal and ham pie ap- 
proved itself. Simmer a knuckle of veal with 
two slices of ham cut in bits till tender. 
Remove all the meat and arrange it in a 
deep dish, a layer of pink meat and then 
one of white, with slices of hard-boiled egg. 
Season the stock well and boil it down to a 
pint, and pour over the meat. Cover the dish 
with a rich paste and brown; serve very cold. 

Jellied chicken is the most delicate of all 
meats in aspic. Boil a chicken till the meat 
falls from the bones; separate it from skin and 
gristle and arrange it in a pan; pour over it 
the stock boiled down, adding to it a tea- 

















TOMATO JELLY SALAD. 


spoonful of dissolved gelatine. In serving, 
surround the mould with cooked pease stirred 
into stiff mayonnaise; this same border is a 
great addition to all cold sliced meats, 
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Ham mousse is a very good summer dish. 
To make it, put cold boiled ham twice through 
the meat-chopper till you have two cupfuls; 
add a pinch of dry mustard and one of 
cayenne; dissolve a teaspoonful of gelatine 
in a cup of strong meat stock, mix well with 
the ham, and let it get cold. Beat in slowly 
half a cup of whipped cream; put it into a 
mould, and let it get very firm before slicing. 
This same rule will make a number of de- 
licious dishes, using chicken, veal or lamb, 
salmon or lobster, in place of the ham. 

Slices of mousse may be served with lettuce 
as a salad, or the loaf may be sent to the 
table as it is and used as a main dish. Many 
like a good cold white sauce to eat with it, 
prepared with cream instead of milk. 

As to hot-weather salads, there is endless 
variety, for nearly all vegetables may be 
cooked, chilled, and served with French dress- 
ing or mayonnaise on lettuce, either by them- 
selves or mixed and put into tomato or pepper 
shells. Of course tomatoes are best of all; 
one new salad is made of these by peeling, 
slicing, and chilling large fine ones and lay- 
ing together two slices like a sandwich, with 
a spreading of stiff mayonnaise between; on 
top is put a little more mayonnaise, and over 
all are sprinkled the tiny German onions 
which come in bottles; they are no larger 
than French pease and of only the slightest 
onion flavor, but sufficient to add to that of 
the tomato and make a pretty salad as well. 
The addition of a very thin circle of bread 
between the tomato slices is nice. 

Another attractive salad is this: get some 
little yellow pear-shaped tomatoes, scald and 
peel them, and when cold dip each one into 
French dressing and arrange around a mound 
of lettuce hearts; pass mayonnaise with this 
dish. 


Large California plums may be treated in 
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this same way and served 
as a salad, but they must be 
halved and the pits removed 
first. Seckle pears may be 
stewed, peeled, and arranged 
around a centre of cream 
cheese broken into little bits, 
the pears standing with the 
stems up; French dressing 
is put over all. 

A salad which has a pretty 
color effect is made by cook- 


ing beets whole, skinning 
them, and scooping the 
centres out: then French dressing is put 
inside, about a teaspoonful to each, and a 
mixture of tiny string- beans, pease, and 


stoned olives mixed with mayonnaise is put 
in, heaping it well in the centre. Another nice 
beet salad is made by chopping the beets 
and adding a few chopped olives, covering 
with mayonnaise and sprinkling well with 
capers. A salad which is easy to prepare 
when one has a garden is a mixture of sev- 
eral kinds of cooked vegetables — string- 
beans, pease, carrots, and flowerets of cauli- 
flower—mixed with mayonnaise into which a 
heaping teaspoonful of dissolved gelatine has 
been stirred, the whole put into small indi- 
vidual moulds, and turned out when cold on 
lettuce which has had French dressing put 
over it; this is a Russian salad. 

Most salads of plain-cooked vegetables are 
best served either in tomato, 
pepper shells, or in beets. 

The best and most expensive summer salad 
is made by cooking sweetbreads, filling in- 
dividual moulds, and setting with plain 
aspie jelly, turning them out when cold on 
dressed lettuce hearts, and passing a mayon- 


red or green 
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naise in which half the quantity of whipped 
cream has been mixed. Somewhat like this 
salad is one much simpler which goes ex- 
cellently with cold sliced meats: Boil hard 














COLD DISHES 


eight eggs and cut in halves. Stand these 
in a ring mould, and set firmly in aspic; 
turn out on a round platter and fill the centre 
with dressed lettuce, and pass mayonnaise 
with it. 

Tomato aspic with truffles is rather a novel- 
ty; make it as usual by taking stewed and 
well-seasoned tomato pulp and _ straining, 
adding enough dissolved gelatine to set it. 
Put in one-third as much whipped cream 
when the tomato is perfectly cold, 
and a teaspoonful of chopped truffles. 
Lay a star of truffle on the bottom 
of each individual mould, and put in 
the jelly to harden; serve with lettuce 
and mayonnaise. 

As to desserts, one’s mind natural- 
ly turns to ices and ice-creams as the 
only sort of cold dishes worth con- 
sidering in summer; but there are 
others almost as good which afford a 
certain variety. One of these is what 
is called a “glorified” rice pudding. 

Wash and boil two tablespoonfuls 
of rice in a pint and a half of water 
with a pinch of salt till all the water 
is absorbed. Dissolve a quarter of a box of 
gelatine and add to the rice while hot with 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar. When 
cold add six preserved figs, chopped, and two 
tablespoonfuls of sherry or maraschino; or 
put in a quantity of preserved ginger equal to 
the amount of figs, and do not flavor at all. 
When it begins to set, fold in a cup of 
whipped cream. Turn out on a glass dish 
and surround with more whipped cream. 

A grapefruit jelly looks deliciously cool on 
a hot day. With a spoon dip the pulp from 
two grapefruit and fill a circle mould; sprin- 
kle well with sugar and pour over it a plain 
lemon jelly. Turn out and fill the centre 
of the mould with whipped cream garnished 
with bits of green angelica. 

One of the simplest summer desserts is 
prepared with the new rosette irons. Make 
a plain batter by the rule which comes with 
them and heat the iron in the hot fat in the 
kettle on the stove; remove the rosette, wipe 
the iron, and dip again; it takes only a few 
minutes to make a platterful. Then cover 
them with powdered sugar and heap red rasp- 
berries on each one. 

Apricot tart is always delicious. Make a 
very light, rich paste and line a pie-tin; 
brush over with white of egg and bake this. 
Take either canned or fresh apricots and 
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simmer gently in rich sugar-and-water syrup 
till. they are transparent; remove them and 
boil down the sugar till it threads. Arrange 
the fruit when cold in the crust, one half lap- 
ping over the next, and in the centre of each 
lay a blanched almond; pour the syrup over 
the whole. Serve cold with cream. A peach 


tart may be made in the same way, or one of 
pineapple. 
A nice wine jelly made with cream is a 





\ NEW KIND OF APRICOT TART. 

novelty. Take a cup of sherry and mix with 
a quarter of a cup of cold water, three- 
quarters of a cup of confectioner’s sugar, and 
a quarter of a box of gelatine dissolved in a 
quarter of a cup of water. Strain well, and 
add two cups of stiffly whipped cream. 
Serve with lady-fingers. 

As to ice-creams, nothing is so easily pre- 
pared at home as a parfait or mousse, since 
these are not put into the freezer, but into a 
pail packed in ice and salt. The simplest 
is merely whipped cream, sweetened and 
flavored, with or without a border of lady- 
fingers around the edge. Another is called 
angel parfait, and is made by cooking a cup 
of sugar with a cup of water till it threads; 
this is slowly beaten into the stiff whites of 
three eggs, and this in turn, when cold, into 
a pint of whipped cream, flavored. This is 
something like the mousse which is made 
by dissolving a tablespoonfu] of gelatine in 
a quarter of a cup of water, adding a small 
cup of sugar, a pinch of salt, and straining 
slowly into a pint of whipped and flavored 
cream. All these must stand in ice and salt 
for five hours. 

A pretty dessert is made by cutting a large 
cake of angels’-food into small cups, filling 
these with a white parfait and serving at 
once. 
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HE baskets illustrated in these pages 
B are all made of raffia on a foundation 

of reed. In beginning any one of them 
it is advisable to use a coil of the raffia for 
the first few rows in place of the reed. It is 
perfectly flexible and easy to manage, and by 
this means a firm centre can be made with 
little trouble. After several rows have been 
completed, the reed should be inserted, the 

















A RAFFIA CARD-TRAY. 


point having been previously sharpened so 
that it can be easily thrust into the coil of 
rafia. After a firm stitch or two has been 
taken, the raffia foundation can be cut away, 
leaving the reed to take its place. The be- 
ginnings for baskets in different stitches are 

















THE BLACKBERRY 


BASKET. 
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here pictured, each one being ready to receive 
the reed. Example No. 1 shows the stitch 
which can be the most rapidly worked. The 
raffia is wrapped several times round the 
foundation, and then fastened with a tie or 
knotted stitch to the row beneath. The knots 
make a pretty effect in the basket, and by 
varying the distance between them a more or 
less open effect can be obtained. The baskets 
so made are dainty and light, yet strong. 
This is particularly true of the one shown 
in the first illustration, which is suitable for 
use as a’ card-tray. The color effect is most 
artistic, being a scheme of yellow, green, 
and brown, admirably blended. After mak- 








A BROWN 


AND GREEN COLLAR-CASE. 


ing four rows in the natural raffia there come 
single rows of the colors in the following 
order—light yellow, brown, light green, deep 
yellow, dark green, brown, light green, light 
yellow. The border is of the colors, used in 
the same sequence, the row forming the edge 
being of the dark green. [Illustration No. 3 
is a somewhat simpler basket, firmly worked. 
The broad rows of one color introduced in 
the bottom of the basket and as a border 
form the sole decoration. A pretty open effect 
has been given in the sides and lid of this 
basket, a space as large as possible being 
left between the rows. The bottom is, how- 
ever, closely woven in the figure-of-eight 
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stitch. This stitch is | 
much used by the Indians, 
and it makes a very firm, 
strong basket. In the true 
figure-of-eight the stitch 
is taken alternately around 
the new row being made, 
and back around the row 
below. Where a new color 
not being worked 
the stitch often 
fied, the raffia 

wrapped twice 
around the 
the new 
onee around 
low. This stitch 
in all the other baskets 
here illustrated. A third 
stitch is called the “ lazy 
squaw.” 





in, 
modi- 


is 
is 
being 
or thrice 
forming 
and then 
the row be- 


reed 
row, 


used 
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It probably owes THE 
its name to the fact that 
it is an Indian stitch, much more quickly 


worked than is the figure-eight. In making it 
the raffia is wrapped once round the reed, 


then passed through the row below, and 
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HANGING 


BASKET WITH WOVEN HANDLE. 








BEGINNINGS OF THE STITCHES. 

brought over both rows. A long and a short 
stitch are «us formed. Each long stitch is 
sewn around the short stitch below, thus cov- 
ering it. When it is necessary to increase the 
stitches as the circle grows larger, two long 
stitches are made together, and the needle 
passes between them in making the next row. 
Care must be exercised to make the stitches 
appear even, especially in working in a new 
color to form a pattern of any kind. More 
than one of these stitches may be used in one 
basket with result. An example is 
shown in the second illustration. This is the 
most original design of the series. The mo- 
tive employed is the blackberry. On the lid 
six leaves in green are worked upon a back- 
ground of the natural raffia. Set between 
them in a circle are three black rounded 
forms and three red ones, intended to repre- 
sent the ripe and unripe berries. A blossom 
is worked into the centre of the bottom of 
the basket. The borders of both lid and body 
of the basket are in the same colors, repeated 
in regular and irregular bands. The patterns 
used in the baskets in the other illustrations 
need no special explanation. The handle for 
tne hanging-basket is woven. Five strands 
are used for the woof. Near the end these 
strands are separated and together with the 
weaving thread made into two plaits, each 
terminated by a small tassel of fringed raffia. 
The basket for collars is simple and beautiful 
in shape and color. The pattern is in a russet 
brown on a natural raffia background. 


good 
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The Daily Heroine 

WOMAN, known and loved in a small town, was during all her life a 
A tower of strength to her family and friends, She cared for an invalid, 
and at the end a mentally incapable, mother; she took charge of a 
sick brother; she was always ready to nurse, to help, to cheer her neighbors 
and intimates. She was unfailingly and simply cheerful. When all her work 
was done, and the end of her own not very long life drew near, it was found 
that for years she had been carrying the burden of a slow, incurable cancer, 
of which no one knew but her physician and herself. Yet if she had been 
told she was a heroine, she would have protested genuinely against any such 

idea. Her humility was as heroic as the rest of her qualities. 

What is a hero? has been answered, “ A soul which rises up to face life 
squarely—to comfort its grievous circumstance and conquer it.” With all 
the improved conditions that women have to-day, with any conditions that 
the race can attain, there must always be multitudes of women combating 
grievous circumstance. Women live so deeply in the lives of others, give 
themselves so unselfishly by their very nature, that fate incessantly demands 
from them the heroic qualities—self-command, self-effacement, courage, and 
sacrifice. The daughter who renounces all personal ambitions to minister to 
the helpless age or infirmity of father or mother; the wife who shields and 
strengthens an unworthy or weak husband; the mother who sacrifices herself 
absolutely to support and educate her orphaned children—the world is not 
worthy of these, and yet we have them always with us, witnesses of a diviner 
life than most of us know how to live. 

The hero protects, rescues, fights for, and if need be dies for, others. Tried 
by these tests, how many daily heroines this crowded, commonplace life of 
ours holds. There are plenty of spoiled girls, plenty of frivolous matrons, 
plenty of empty, extravagant, useless lives, among women to-day, more’s the 
pity. But—the heroines are there,—God bless them! If they weren’t, the 
world would have gone to pieces long ago. 








A Maternal Mayor 

YUBLIC-SPIRITED women on this side of the water will all be interested 
in the Mayor of Huddersfield and his prize babies. Huddersfield is a 
small Yorkshire town, given to municipal experiment. It has municipal 
lodging-houses and municipal street-railways; and in 1903 one of its alder- 
men, Benjamin Broadbent by name, became interested in the matter of the 
surprising infant mortality in town life. One hundred and forty-eight chil- 
dren out of every thousand born in Huddersfield died before reaching the age 
of one year, the health officer’s report showed. The good alderman thought 
and studied over this problem, and when, last November, he became Mayor 

of Huddersfield, he entered upon a campaign of education and awakening. 
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In the first place, he appealed to the pocket-book nerve, always a sensitive 
one in a commercial town. He selected the ward of Longwood, containing 
about five thousand people, for his experiment, and announced that he would 
pay £1 for every child, born there during his term of office, which lived to be 
a year old. He prepared promissory notes in the form of ornamental cards, 
which were sent to every house in which a child was born. Rich and poor . 
alike were included. On the card were brief directions, also, how to feed and 
care for an infant properly, and what not to do—a rather important factor, 
as this wise Mayor knew. A list of the children’s names was kept, and a com- 
mittee of ladies was appointed to visit them regularly and offer advice if 
necessary. So far. only two babies out of nearly a hundred have died, and the 
health officer reports that the mortality of infants in the Longwood district 
has already declined several points. 

This maternal Mayor does not expect that his successors will continue his 
system. He goes out of office in October. However, what he aimed to do, he 
declares, is already done. He has called the attention of the whole town, 
mothers and all, to the possible protection of infant life against ignorance 
and neglect. Already the town council of Huddersfield has taken action. The 
good Mayor seems to have got hold of a practical solution to some part of the 
problem of race-suicide—a part which is not talk and abstract advice, but 
actual preservation of the race-stock. Infant mortality, in America, is an 
evil needing quite as much attention and awakening as in Huddersfield, and 
health committees of women would find a needed field for their work. 
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The Opportunity of the Small City 

Be, able woman in a small city is very apt to envy metropolitan oppor 

tunities. To every good worker, for instance, the chance of working with 
or under the best workers in municipal lines is strongly attractive. And 
that the best talent is concentrated in the big cities is inevitable. Metropoli- 
tan problems draw the men and women who can solve them. Our great 
cities may be full of the lowest evil-doers, but they are also the homes of the 
workers for righteousness. To be in their fellowship, to cooperate in their 
labors, seems to an enthusiastic nature the greatest of opportunities. 

But is it? The small city is a feeder of the large one. It sends to the 
metropolis some of its problems. It shares with it some of them, too. The 
most talented citizens of a smaller city are often drained off steadily to the 
big one near. The worst cases in its slums drift there, too, in time, very often. 
There is need for thorough municipal work in the small city, quite as 
urgently as in the metropolis. There are tenements, political corruptions, 
lack of school facilities, ete., in the small community as in the large. 
And in the small city, work tells out of all proportion. One public-spirited, 
executive woman in a small city amounts to a wonderful deal. An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure; a problem that can be seen around 
and adequately attacked is half conquered. In the big city, the best talent 
can hardly do more than apply palliatives and study bravely the corner of 
a problem. In the small city, there is hope of a cure, hope of an answer. 
The opportunity of the woman who longs to be a thorough sociological worker 
is in the small city as in the large one, and the harvest is more abundant. 
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EXPLAINED 

Narcissus was ad- 
miring himself in 
the pool. 

“It’s the best I 
can do,” he explain- 
ed; “they took the 
mirror out of our 
elevator.” 

Adjusting his tie, 
the unfortunate 
youth fell in. 


HIS LIMIT 


Munchausen shook 
his head sadly. 

“T may have told a 
few whoppers,” he 
sadly admitted, “ but 
I never wrote any of 
those books on dead- 
sure ways to make a 





BOBBY. “ On, Errie, you ARE SILLY! DON’r you KNOW THAT IF YoU _ garden.’ 
TAKE ANY NUMBER AND MULTIPLY IT BY ONE, THE ANSWER IS THE SAME Viciously poking 
NUMBER YOU STARTED WITH?” his spade, he felt that 
EFFIE. “ THEN WHAT ON EARTH IS THE USE OF GOING TO ALL THAT he might have led his 
TROUBLE?” fellows worse astray. 


UP TO DATE 
Cynic (savagely). “ They say the fashionable 
mother of to-day recognizes her baby only by 
looking at the nurse!” 
FASHIONABLE MOTHER (unmoved). “ How ex- 
traordinarily clever when one changes nurses so 
often! I always tell ours by the baby carriage.” 





YOUNG HOSTESS (receiving). “ Tuesre LONG 
SKIRTS ARE STUPID. I FEEL JUST LIKE SHAKE- 
* M’RANDY, I HEAR TELL THEY’S LOTS 0’ THEM SPEARE’S DRUNKEN SAILOR ON A MAST.” 
ALLIGATORS ROUND IN THESE HEKE WATERS, SO “GOODNESS ME! AND HOW IS THAT?” 
WE'LL HAVE TO LOOK SHARP.” “ READY WITH EVERY NOD TO TUMBLE DOWN.” 

















IN JOCUND 


AN INSTANCE 
Knicker. “ Do you think pity is 
akin to love?” 
Bocker. “ Yes. Have you nevet 
noticed how sorry all the other girls 
are for a man who is engaged?” 


HIS MODEST DESIRE 


MOTHER. 
Tommy ?” 

Tommy. “ Naw—nuthin’ but a ol’ 
elephant to shoot th’ chutes.” 

Mornuer. “ Dear me! What more 
did you want?” 

Tommy. “I wanted t’ see a live 
whale shoot th’ chutes.” 


“Was the show good 


DIAGNOSIS 


First Doctor. “ Do you think it 
was a mistake to remove the vermi- 
form appendix in that case?” 

Second Doctor. “Very great. 
What are we going to blame for his 


troubles in the future? 
THE SOCIAL STRUGGLE 
VIVIAN. 
rapidly ?”’ 
Linian. “ Yes. Just think, two 
years ago papa didn’t know what a 
dinner bodice was!” 


“ Haven’t we got on 


Mrs. CASSIDY HAS A PRESSING ENGAGEMENT. 


VEIN S79 































HE. “I REALLY BELIEVE THAT YOU ARE HAP- 
PIEST WHEN YOU ARE MAKING ME MISERABLE.” 

SHE. “On! THEN YOU FLATTER YOURSELF 
THAT MY HAPPINESS DEPENDS ON YOU.” 


ONE WOMAN’S OUTLOOK 
Hope springs eternal—pleasant way of it— 
Somehow — elsewhere — sometime — my clothes 
may fit. 
‘ HER THEORY 

Dolly is very much interested in her Sunday- 
school. She came home from it a short time 
since, and many were the questions that she 
asked. “Mamma,” she wound up with, “ haven’t 
you ever seen God?” 

“Why, no, dear,” said her mother, patiently. 

“Not ever, mamma, not in all the years of 
your life haven’t you ever seen God?” 

Being again answered in the negative, she said, 
her eyes shining in wonder, “Oh my, mamma, 
isn’t He shy?” 
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. is pleasant to report that one of the most 
| widely read and discussed books of the sea- 

son is Mr. William Dean Howells’s Miss 
Bellard’s Inspiration (Harper & Brothers). This 
should help to disprove the theory that no really 
good book can attain popular success. Mr. 
Howells’s latest novel is acclaimed by his ad- 
mirers “a return to his earlier style.” Whether 
or not it is such a return, the indisputable fact 
remains that it is one of the most readable 
novels of the year, and that as such it is meet- 
ing* wide recognition. 

The demand for two leading Harper books 
about the young still continues. Miss Jordan’s 
book, -May [verson, is still eagerly sought by con- 
vent girls and others, old and young, and Jo- 
sephine Daskam’s Memoirs of a Baby still sells 
steadily. Quite possibly the success of both 
these books is due in part to the fact that nor- 
mal interest in girls and babies still remains 
undiminished, though wars and other topics more 
vital engage the public mind. 

Great interest is felt in the publication by 
the Harpers of Swinburne’s only novel, Love's 
Cross-Currents—a literary event which appeals 
to the poet’s admirers on both sides of the 
ocean. It will surprise these, however, to find 
in this only novel of their idol a really delicious 
humor and an abundance of crisp epigrams. Four 
young people—all much in love—play at cross- 
purposes, with results which make an unusual 
and fascinating story. As to the telling—it is 
Swinburne’s; what more could one say? 

The Masquerader (Harper & Brothers) con- 
tinues its triumphant progress. It is, as it has 
been acclaimed, “the great big success of the 
year.” The demand for it continues and most 
undoubtedly will continue for a long time to 


come. Mrs. Thurston’s more recent novel, “ The 
Gambler,” is appearing serially in Harper’s 
WEEKLY. 


No summer list of books should fail to in- 
elude Thé Marriage of William Ashe, by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward; The Masquerader, by Katherine 
Cecil Thurston; Miss Bellard’s Inspiration, by 
William Dean Howells; and Fond Adventures, 
by Maurice Hewlett. The “anxious reader” 
who takes these novels to the mountains or the 


seashore will find entire enjoyment in their 
perusal. 
Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s powerful 


novel. “ The Debtor,” now appearing serially in 
the Bazar, is universally conceded to be the 
author’s masterpiece. This knowledge must be 
the more gratifying to Mrs. Freeman from the 
fact that she has entered a wholly new field, and 
depicted a type of man absolutely new in her 
work. The hero of “The Debtor” is a spend- 
thrift, an idler, an embittered citizen who lives 


by his wits, yet ideal in his relations with his 
wife and children. It is not an easy character 
to depict; but Mrs. Freeman has done it with 
a skill, an insight, and a sympathy which show 
wonderfully developed literary powers. 

One of the strongest attractions secured for 
the Bazar for next year is a series of articles 
by Pastor Charles Wagner, author of the much- 
discussed Simple Life. In his Bazar papers the 
great Frenchman will discuss phases of the sim- 
ple life in America-—in housekeeping, in the 
training of children, etc.—all the result of his 
recent visit to this country and his keen observa- 
tion while here. 

Mr. John Kendrick Bangs is writing for the 
BAZAR a series of incidents in rhyme, describing 
the life of a belle of the Four Hundred—and do- 
ing it in the whimsical, deliciously funny style 
of the humorist at his best. The poems will 
appear early next year, and their heroine, Miss 
de Billion, will undoubtedly be one of the much- 
discussed literary personages of 1906. 

Agnes and Edgerton Castle, authors of The 
Pride of Jennico, etc., have written another book, 
Rose of the World (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), 
which is now attracting considerable attention. 
It is a strong, unusual story of the love of a 
man and his wife. The scene shifts from India 
to England, and from the red rush of battle to 
the peace of English downs. The tale is charm- 
ingly told, and deserves a high place on the list 
of good summer reading. 

Mr. Harold MacGrath, author of The Man on 
the Box, ete., has published, through the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, a rather charming little story, 
under the title The Princess Elopes. The prin- 
cess in fiction is always alluring, and especially 
so when she falls in love with an American com- 
moner. Mr. MacGrath succeeds in giving his 
story an atmosphere of verisimilitude, which is 
rather engaging, and the interest of the tale 
is not to be questioned. It moves swiftly from 
the meeting of the princess and the Amer- 
ican to the point where she marries this gen- 
tleman. 

The Fountain of Youth, by Dr. Grace Peck- 
ham Murray (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), is an 
eminently practical guide to health and good 
looks. In it Dr. Murray, who speaks with the 
highest authority, gives minute directions for 
the care of a woman’s body, the complexion, the 
development and reduction of flesh, and the care 
of the hands and feet all having chapters devoted 
to them. Beginning with a careful introductory 
chapter, each branch of the subject is taken up 
by itself, with reasons given for doing what is 
advised. Rules of diet for stout and thin peo- 
ple and lists of exercises for reducing the weight 
are not the least valuable feature of the book. 
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Brainy 
Enough? 


If so, stick to the food you are using. 





If not, look carefully to the reason. 





Brain matter wears away each day. 


Signs of nervous prostration show when the food fails to 


build back the daily loss. 


Phosphate of Potash (from the field grains, not the drug 
shop), with Albumen and water, makes the soft gray filling of 
the brain. 


The first two are found in 


Grape-Nuts, 


the food, predigested in cooking at the pure food factories and 
ready for instant service with cream. 


This food does rebuild the brain. 





Trial proves. 


Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” found in each pkg. 
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AUTUMN STREET GOWN 
SIMPLE walking-suit in a good model for 
early autumn use is illustrated here as pat- 
tern No. 491. The jacket-waist is.a smart 

little blouse drawn well down to the belt and worn 
over a chemisette or underwaist of lawn, with 
a lace tie. The way the ends of this lace tie 
are drawn out to form a’ little frill at the front 
is very smart and original. The slightly double- 
breasted effect of the waist is good, too, and the 
trimming of braid in two widths is a service- 
able and practical one. A box pleat extends 
down each side of the front of the waist and 
appears again on the skirt, while the braid ex- 
tending all the way up the front gives a tall 





TWO EYELET 


COLLAR DESIGNS. 


Price of Stamping Pattern. 25 cents. 


effect to 
women. 


the figure which is desirable for most 
For all except very tall thin women 
these long vertical lines are a decided advantage. 
The braid used may be of a darker shade of the 
same color as the suit or black. Silk or mohair 
braid is suitable to use. 

The suit is a perfectly proper one for a morn- 
ing dress for winter, to be made to wear with 
separate washable chemisettes. The skirt is cut 
in round length, 43 inches long. 

The collars here illustrated are stamping de- 
signs to be used on linen, and worked in 4 com- 
bination of eyelet and solid embroidery. They 
are most useful for every-day wear, being easily 
laundered and extremely serviceable. Usually 
these collars are made all of white, but sometimes 
very effective ones are of pale blue or pale green 
linen, with white embroidery. The lower part 
of each collar is in solid work so that the neck- 
band of the waist may be hidden, while the eye- 
let-work at the upper part gives a daintiness 
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AUTUMN STREET GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 491. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt 


and an open effect which make the collar most 
attractive. The work is easily done and requires 
little skill in embroidery. The small holes may 
simply be punched with a stiletto. 
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The Ostermoor Dealer 


OSTERMOOR 


MATTRESS %15. 


WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENT WE SELL BY_MAIL 
UNDER THIS GUARANTEE: 


Sleep on it Thirty Nights, and if it is not even all you have 
hoped for, if you don't believe it to be the equal in cleanli- 
ness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by return mail—'‘no 
questions asked,”’ Mattress sent by express, prepaid, same day 
check is received. To learn the Ostermoor story, send for our 


Beautiful 136-page Book, FREE 





Regular Sizes and Prices 
2 feet 6 inches wide, §$ 
oe 8.35 


3 feet wide, 301bs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
a 11.70 


4 feet wide 40 Ibs 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 
iat 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, so cents extra 








Special sizes at special prices, 
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No argument is needed now on the 
Ostermoor Mattress. It has the largest 
sale of any mattress in the world. Its 
popularity is due to its cleanliness and 
sleep-inducing qualities—not to its low 
price. To protect the public from worth- 
less substitutes, exclusive agencies are be- 
ing established with high-grade merchants 
in every town and city—so far about 
2,000 local firms sell the ‘‘Ostermoor.” 
Our name and trade-mark label are sewn 
on the end so that you cannot be deceived. 
We make no mattress that does not bear this 
“@@ trade-mark. Send us your name and we will 
send you our handsome 136-page book, ‘‘The Test 
& of Time,” and the name of the dealer in your place 
who sells the genuine 


It is a handsome, beautifully illus- 
trated volume, entitled ‘“The Test of 
Time’’—136 pages of interesting in- 
formation and valuable suggestions 
for the sake of comfort, health and 
success — with over 200 fine illustra- 
tions. Write for it now while it is in 
mind. 


Look Out! Dealers who are not 
our exclusive agents are trying to sell 
the ‘‘just-as-good”’ kind. Ask to see 
the name ‘“‘OsTERMOOR” and our 
trade-mark label sewn on the end. 
Show them you can't and won’t be 
fooled. 


Ostermoor & Co.,”” Street " New York 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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LL patterns given on the pattern-sheet sup- 
plement which accompanies this issue of 


the Bazar are drafted 


portions and after the same style as the Bazar’s 
cut paper patterns. On the supplement all seams, 


unless otherwise marked, are 
allowed three-eighths of an 
inch wide. An innovation 
which should be helpful is 
that each line consists of 
the number of the pat- 
tern repeated, with the 
number of the part outlined 
being inserted between the 
repetitions of the number. In 
this way a line may be fol- 
lowed and identified through 
any number of turns. Each 
part of the patterns as 
enumerated in the list has a 
letter“ A” or “ B” after it to 
show on which side of the 
sheet it may be found. 

As many persons prefer to 
pay the cost of the pattern 
rather than to trace it from 
the sheet, the Bazar has ar- 
ranged that these patterns 
are for sale at the same 
prices as are the cut paper 
patterns, except that in the 
case of supplement patterns, 
which are given only in the 
one size which seems best 
suited to the design, double 
price must be paid when a 
different size is to be drafted 
to special order. . 


Woman’s Walking-suit 


UITABLE for morning 

wear, both indoors and 
out, and especially effect- 
ive for a_ street suit 
for early autumn, is the 
design of pattern No. 121. 
Two materials are used in the 
gown, one striped and the 
other plain in color. The 
plain material is used to face 
the gores of the skirt which 
show between the box pleats, 
and also on the waist, or 
coatee, for the little vest, 
cuffs, and belt. On the gores 


which are to be faced up a dotted line indicates 
the height to which this facing should be carried. 
The little coatee or waist may be worn over any 
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YOUNG WOMAN’S SUIT.—NO. 121. 


Size, 34 inches bust measure. Price, 50 cents. 


See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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sheer underwaist or with simply a chemisette 
and separate undersleeves. The amount of ma- 
to the same pro- terial needed is 14%, yards, 48 inches wide, for 
the coatee, and 5%, yards for the skirt. 

The model may be copied in flannel, cloth, 


novelty materials, and serge. 
Little pipings of  vel- 
vet and flat buttons form 
the trimming of the suit, 
and with these some ex- 
tremely effective combina- 
tions of color may be ar- 
ranged. For instance, with 
a suit made of a woollen 
stuff in two shades of brown, 
for the main part the plain 
cloth may be light fawn or 
biscuit color, and a rich gold- 
en brown or a moss green 
may be used for the velvet 
pipings. Buttons of metal 
in a mixed brown and green 
bronzed effect used with this 
combination will be good. 
The stitching on the pleats 
should be in a darker shade 
of silk. 

These little jacket-waists 
are much worn both for in- 
doors and for the street. 
The underwaist,or chemisette, 
and sleeves are made of sheer 
lawn, with insertions of 
lace and embroidery. If a 
chemisette is preferred to 
the complete waist it should 
be made to extend to the 
waist-line in front. At the 
back it may come about half- 
way down to the belt, and may 
be finished with strings which 
tie around the front and 
hold the front part in place. 
The half-length undersleeves 
are finished at the top with 
a hem and narrow elastic, 
which holds them in place. 

The belt is shaped to the 
figure, and may be closed 
with a flat band of the cloth, 
boned to hold it in shape, 
as illustrated here, or a 
buckle or clasp to match 
the buttons may be used. 
The waist needs no lining, 
but if one is desired any 


plain fitting waist form will serve. For com- 
bination of striped and plain wash goods the 
model is a good one. 
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FALL SUITS s6 to 325 


Style Book and Samples 
Sent Free 








The New Fall styles are entirely different from 
last season's models 

Our Style Book illustrates what will be most 
fashionable in New York this season, including 
both long and short coat effects—over 150 designs 
from whick to select 

Our samples show the newest fabrics. Your 
choice of over 400 materials which we carry in 
stock, every one thoroughly shrunken, fast colors 
and guaranteed to give good service. 








We keep no ready-made goods. Every garment 
is made to order, so that it will fit and become the 
one woman for whom it is intended. 

We have fitted over 375,000 women by mail. That 
is why we know we can fit you. 





We take the risk, as we will refund your money 
if we fail to fit vou—you to be the judge 

No matter where you live, we have customers in 
your section to whom we can refer as to the success 
and honesty of our methods. 

There is no guess-work or experimenting about 
our perfect-fitting system. Our simple measure 
ment directions make it easy for you to order from 
us by mail. What we have done for thousands of 
others, we certainly can do for you. 








Our Style Book explains how we can 
fit you by mail, and illustrates: 


Visiting Costumes, $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts, = $3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats,= = = = $9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, $5.75 to $25 


We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U. S. 


WE SEND FREE to any part of the United 


States our new Fall and 

Winter Style Book showing the latest New York Fashions, a large 

assortment of samples of the newest materials, and simple directions 
for taking measurements correctly. Write for them to-day. 

Kindly state whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt. cloak or 


rain coat, and about the colors you desire, and we will send a full 
line of exactly what you wish. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 years. 
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CHILD’S LAWN FROCK.—wNO. 122. 


Size, 5 years. Price, 35 cents 


See Diagram Group II1., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


Child’s Lawn Frock 

NY color in lawn or chambray is appropriate 

for the. little girl’s lawn frock No. 122, with 
white embroidery in the popular eyelet style, or 
all white may be used with equally good effect. 
Two and a half yards of 36-inch-wide material 
will be needed. The patterns for the waist lining 
haye dotted lines to show where the yoke should 
end. The outer parts—Nos. 5 and 6—should be 
gathered to fit the edge of the yoke. The 
sleeves, too, should be gathered as indicated on 
the pattern and adjusted to the lining. Notches 
show where the gathering in the top of the sleeves 
should end, and also a centre notch shows where 
the sleeve meets the shoulder seam of the waist. 
The bands for the skirt are straight bands of 
insertion, as are also those for the sleeves. The 
collar and yoke should be cut out of all-over 
embroidery. 


BAZAR’S NEW PATTERN SHEET 


Girl’s Street Suit 

HIS suit is a practical, sensible early-autumn 

street suit for a schoolgirl. It is made of 
blue or brown serge, with trimmings of pale 
fawn-color cloth and velvet of a darker shade than 
the serge. Velvet buttons, with rims of dull 
bronze, make a pretty and effective trimming. 
The skirt, which is a simple five-gore model, with 
an inverted pleat at the foot at each side of the 
front, requires 24%, yards of material 48 inches 
wide, and the jacket will take 14% yards if cut 
alone. If the two are cut of the same material 
the parts will fit in so that 3 yards will be suf- 
ficient. The pointed straps for the sleeves are 
cut by the same pattern as the velvet revers on 
the front of the jacket. The jacket seams are 
pressed open and stitched flat. 





GIRL’S STREET SUIT.—NO. 123. 


Size, 14 years. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fust Common Sense and 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT of BEEF 


Will solve the difficulties of many nousekeepers, cut down the fuel bill, and help you keep a 
good cook. 


First, because it offers a means of using up cold roasts, meats, game, and vegetables by 
replacing the juices lost in the first cooking, and restoring the tempting flavor as when first 
served, and by making it possible to add one or two dishes to your menu on short notice simply 
by the use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF, hot water, and seasoning—say a bouillon in 
cups, soup, a sauce, etc. 

The use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF reduces the fuel bill because it requires no 
cooking—just add hot water, seasoning, and it’s ready. A soup bone requires hours of cooking 
and you can’t get the flavor, color, and body you do with ARMOUR’S EXTRACT. 

It helps keep a good cook Because they know its advantages, and how by its use their dishes 
are easily made inexpensive and satisfactory. 


ARMOUR'S EXTRACT OF BEEF is the concentrated essence of good, wholesome beef, 
retaining all the rich beefy flavor of the meat. It’s as useful in the sick room as in the kitchen. 
Brings appetite and strength to the delicate. Just the thing for school children. 


“CULINARY WRINKLES” tells how to use it. Sent on receipt of metal cap from jar or 
a 2-cent stamp, It is sold by all grocers and druggists. 


Armour & Comp any; Chicago 
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WOMAN’S AUTUMN JACKET.—NO, 124 
Size, 38 inches bust measure. Price, 25 cents 


See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Woman’s Autumn Jacket 


WHILE jackets matching one’s skirt are most 
fashionable—that is, a complete costume of 
one material—there are many suits with which 
one must wear a separate jacket which has no 
real connection with the rest of the costume. 
These cloth coats are made in the plain tailored 
style, of covert cloth, with strapped seams, and 
again they are made in a different style, with 
waistcoat and collar of velvet or of a contrast- 
ing cloth. A pretty fashion is to have a cloth 
skirt in a light color, and a darker coat, with 
waistcoat and trimmings to match the skirt. 
With the fashionable Scotch-plaid skirts a dark 
blue coat with collar and vest of green, the two 
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shades matching those in the plaid, is a smart 
combination. 

The little jacket which appears here and the 
pattern of which is given on the pattern sheet 
with this issue, is a particularly suitable model 
for such use. The cut of the jacket, with 
the seam over the bust from shoulder to hem, 
is much easier to fit than is the old-style pattern 
with a dart in this same place. The notches show 
just how the parts go together, and if the seams 
are well pressed and stitched flat even the aver- 
age home dressmaker can achieve a good result 
with this pattern. One and three-quarters yards 
of cloth 54 inches wide will be needed for the 
coat, and three-quarters of a yard for the vest 
and facings. Unless the cloth is quite heavy it 
will be necessary to interline the coat with can- 
vas, and after the front seam has been stitched, 
pressed, and finished an extra bias band of can- 
vas should be Jaid over the seam and tacked to 
the canvas lining. This band may extend quite 
out to the armhole and shoulder. 


Little Child’s Coat 

SIMPLE but quite effective and easily made 

coat for a child one year old is shown in the 
second illustration on this page. It may be made 
of piqué, with a collar edged with embroidery, or 
of cashmere or cloth for winter wear. As a rule, 
coats for such tiny children are made of white 
goods, and corduroy is a favorite because it 
washes so very well, as does also eider-down 
flannel in white. One and three-quarters yards 
of material 52 inches wide will cut the coat. 
Fur or cloth trimmed with fur is suitable for 
the collar for a winter coat. 





CHILD’S COAT.—NO. 120. 


Size, 1 year. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group I , Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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THE 
7PRUDENTIAL 
} <¢HAS THE 
_ STRENGTH OF 

GIBRALTAR 











It may be your widow and your fatherless little 
ones who will some day need to be shielded from 
the cruel attacks of poverty, want and suffering. 
Join hands NOW with 


The Prudential 


and provide a shield for your pg against their time 
of need—as impregnable as the Rock of Gibraltar. 


State Age and Amount of Life Insurance Desired. Full Information will be Promptly Given. 
Prudential Premiums are Fixed— Not Subject to Increase. Prudential Policies have Paid-up 
Values and other Important Benefits. Learn by writing to the Home Office, Dept. w 
how small the cost of Life Insurance and how Easily Carried. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, pmb a N. J. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


nme 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Miss Smiru.— Yes, napkins for luncheon, 
about one-half yard square, with a deep hem and 
drawn-work or double hem-stitching, are fash- 
ionable and much used. But*the larger dinner 
napkins of fine damask are used, too, at 
luncheons as well as at dinner. A delicious 
salad is in vogue this summer—a mould of jelly 
made of aspic, or imitation aspie from canned 
consommé or bouillon and gelatine, in ring form, 
has pieces of cream cheese in it, and in the middle 
of the ring are cut-up cucumbers and tomatoes 
together with mayonnaise, dressing. The cream 
cheese and aspic jelly are a very good combina- 
tion; you might have this for the meeting, or a 
ring of aspic jelly with egg is also very good, 
with tomato and cucumber salad in the centre. 
A delicious salad is made of cut-up pineapple 
and white grapes with mayonnaise dressing, and 
this is new too. A raisin and currant ice-cream 
is new and excellent. The raisins and currants 
are soaked in some kind of cordial before the 
freezing, and if frozen properly in a good vanilla 
cream, I know you will like the result. I heard 
not long ago of a Shakespearean entertainment 
which was successful, but I am afraid it is not 
new. The contest was on the progressive order, 
at small tables. At one were given questions 
about the names of the plays—the initials of the 
words; the first letter was given and all had to 
write the names of the plays from the initials; 
at another table were, on slips, the names of 
Shakespeare’s heroes, and the corresponding 
heroines had to be told; at another table quota- 
tions were given, and so on. The fun of the con- 
test consisted in all having to move to another 
table when a bell was rung, carrying with them 
their slips. These were handed in later to the 
hostess, and a prize was given by her for the 
best one. This party did not drag, but it may 
not be what you want. Have you heard of the 
play where all the feminine characters from 
Shakespeare are supposed to meet and compare 
notes about their respective husbands and 
lovers? There is such a play, and it is very 
amusing; I think the title is “Place aux 
Dames.” But I have also heard of original 
plays on the same order being written for 
Shakespeare entertainments, and you might 
have one improvised for the occasion. A party 
where each guest comes in the costume of a 
Shakespeare character, and all have to guess 
whom they represent, is very amusing. I think 
it would be a more appropriate idea to have a 
Shakespeare entertainment than anything else, 
but if you do not like my ideas write to me 
again, and I will try to suggest something else. 
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Another good idea is to pin to each guest’s 
back a slip of paper on which is written the 
name of a character in one of the plays. All 
must address her as they would that character, 
but without mentioning the name. No one knows 
whom she herself is representing, but must guess 
from what the others say to her. 


NorrotK.—There is nothing that children like 
better at an entertainment than some kind of 
a hunt. This will accomplish the end of giving 
each child a present and amusing it. As you 
want to have the entertainment out-of-doors on 
the beach, carry out the idea there. Before the 
children arrive hide in the sand all kinds of 
little trifles. Make small mounds of the sand and 
put the presents in them, having some empty to 
add to the interest. As you will want each 
child to have a present, tie the gifts all up in 
different colored ribbons, and tell the small 
guests when they discover a color ribbon that 
is not theirs to put the sand over the package 
and dig some more. Give little cards o the chil- 
dren when they arrive, with bows tied to them 
of the color they are to search for. Of course 
you must make a boundary around the space 
where the presents are hid, so that none will 
be lost, but you will find that the children will 
enjoy the search immensely, especially if you 
provide them with small pails and shovels for 
it when they come. Besides, you ean have con- 
tests on the beach. Have races in running and 
jumping, in carrying potatoes in a spoon a 
limited distance, in picking up peanuts as they 
run, ete. The children will also enjoy such con- 
tests. Yes, by all means have the children re- 
turn to the house for refreshments, and arrange 
the table prettily on the veranda if you wish. 
The table should be ornamented with a birthday 
cake with lighted candles at one end, and in the 
middle a centrepiece composed of small bunches 
of flowers, with ribbons tied to the bunches, the 
ends going to the covers, so that at the finish 
of the supper the small guests may pull the 
ribbons, and each have a bunch of flowers to 
carry home. Have pretty little place-cards, and 
on the table dishes of candies and small cakes, 
fruit, and sandwiches. Serve creamed chicken 
and sandwiches and weak cocoa, ice-cream and 
cake and candy; this is enough. A pretty idea 
is to fill tiny flower-pots with ice-cream, and put 
a flower in each one, with grated macaroon 
crumbs to give a look like earth, and have this 
for the ice-cream course. You might have also 
at the covers little baskets tied with ribbons 
holding candies if you wish. 
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Because 
Fels-Naptha Soap 7s af 
Jerent from any other soap 
and you will never know 
the truth about it until you 
give it a fair trial. 


Because 


Its peculiar nature makes it 
loosen and dissolve all dirt, 
stains and grease; complete- 
ly and easily but without 
ever affecting the material. 
It contains zo harsh chemtic- 
als to rot away the fabric. 


Because 


It cleanses dainty laces and 
fine goods perfectly without 
injury. The easy directions 
on the wrapper show you 
just how to clean everything. 


Because 


It needs no hot water; no 
boiling or scalding of the 
clothes—which destroys 
their fibre. It makes xo 
bad- smelling suds-steam 
through the house. 


Because 


Fels-Naptha Soap washes 
badly-stained white goods 
whiter; colored wear bright- 
er, and greasy, grimy, heavy 
things, cleaner, sweeter and 
purer than you can get them 
in any other way. 


Because 


It requires less than half the 
usual rubbing—which wears 
and tears clothes to pieces 
and makes needless hard 


labor and backache. 


Because :—It saves clothes, money, strength, and time ; and, 
in fact, cuts wash-day in half. 


You are the loser by every day’s delay. ° 


Ask your grocer and if he will not supply you, write us for free sample foday. 


Address, 


Fels-Naptha 


tho 


“I 


Philadelphia 
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Moruer.—The bride’s parents defray all the 
expenses of a house or church wedding. The 
groom pays only for the flowers the bride and 
bridesmaids carry, the carriage he and the bride 
use in going away, and the minister’s fee. The 
duties of the best-man are to hand the minister 
his fee, to escort the groom to the chancel from 
the chancel entrance, to be at the church door to 
hand the bride and groom into their carriage, 
and perform any other little services which the 
groom may require. 

D. J.; M.—Begin the letter, “ My dear Mr. 
Saupe,” and end it, “Very sincerely yours.” 
Thdse are the best forms for the circumstances. 


M. D.; B.—Address both the outside and inside 
envelopés, enclosing wedding-cards, to Mr. and 
Mrg. Sniith, but put the address on the outside 
envglope only. Do not send announcement-cards 
to the people whom you invite to the wedding, 
e if they do not attend. 

SUBURBAN Supscriper.—Have a contest of 
sor kind. It is the best sort of a warm- 
wedther entertainment. A flower contest is very 
pretty where you have small tables, and at each 
some kind of a flower question or feat. On one 
have all kinds of leaves, and ask for the name 
of éach; on another, pictures of flowers, and ask 
for the names; on another, flower quotations, etc. 
Let] the guests progress. The two who in a cer- 
tai@ length of time have answered the most 
tions move on, or all may move at a given 

but of course prizes are awarded only to 
» who answer the most questions correctly. 
vy out the idea in the prizes; give rose-vases, 
es of perfumery, sachets, ete. You could 
the whole affair a rose party if you wish, 
have rose the prevailing color. For refresh- 
ts serve a dainty salad of cauliflower with 
onnaise, and jellied chicken and nut sand- 









~ 


widhes and cream cheese. The dessert may be all 
kinfils of fruit flavored and sweetened after being 
cutgup, and the mixture served in punch-glasses 
with a little raspberry ice on the top of each 


gla§sful. I think this will be the most enjoyable 
narennes entertainment you could give. 


xs. S. M. W.—In The Expert Maid-Servant, 
by ®hristine Terhune Herrick (published by Har- 
per) & Brothers, price $1), you will find the in- 
formation you need. In a general way, with 
twd@ maids, the waitress prepares salads. olives, 
ete., and does all of the up-stairs work. She 
waghes all dishes used on the family table ex- 
pe such as are sent to the kitchen with food 
to be put away. In most houses the waitress 
cooks breakfast and luncheon on Mondays, and 
the dinner or supper when the cook has an 
afternoon off. Some waitresses wash the fine em- 
brofdered table-linen such as centrepieces and 
doijies. She makes salad dressings, prepares 
fruit for the table, cuts the bread, prepares the 
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butter and ice-water, and wine if it is used. An 
article on “ The Duties of the Maid-of-allWork ” 
was published in the Bazar of last November, 
and we shall soon publish one on the household 
with two maids. 


ENQUIRER.—Asparagus may be taken daintily 
with the fingers, but it is a little better form to 
use a fork. At present a fork is most generally 
used, although a little while ago it was consid 
ered better form to use the fingers. In reality, 
either way is right. A hostess generally rises 
to greet any visitor, man or woman, but for a 
lady who is not the hostess it is not obligatory 
to rise to greet a gentleman, nor is it customary. 
A hostess also rises to say good-by to a mascu- 
line guest, but it is not necessary for other ladies 
to rise to say good-by, or when they are intro- 
duced to a gentleman. This rule holds good for 
private houses and public places. “ Cordially 
yours” may be used instead of “Sincerely 
yours ”—it has about the same significance. In 
a. private house a gentleman usually allows a 
woman to precede him in going up-stairs; in 
a public place he may precede her. 


SPINSTER.—You can have a very amusing and 
novel entertainment. Carry out the Spinster 
idea in everything. On sheets of the invitation 
note-paper draw pen-and-ink sketches of typical 
old maids with cats and parrots, knitting 
needles and caps, or, if you prefer, the modern 
spinster—very “sporty,” with dogs and horses, 
cigarettes and canes. You could have a variety 
of drawings on the invitations, and word them as 
for an ordinary party, with, at the end, “ Spinster 
Tea” written. Decorate the rooms with symbolic 
features. Have hung on the walls pictures of 
all the famous unmarried women that you can 
get—prints and photographs of Joan of Are, 
Queen Elizabeth, ete. You can also have draw- 
ings of cats and parrots, and blue stockings and 
spectacles, and use a good deal of “ virgin blue ” 
to carry out the idea. You may provide a va- 
riety of amusements, but for as many as fifty 
guests these must be general. Music is always 
good, or, what would be great fun, a little play. 
Can you get some one to write a clever little 
farce in which several women discuss the ques- 
tions of the day, and where the typical modern 
young woman is depicted, or some one to write 
a story which may be read? If not, you can 
probably find some little play that will be suita- 
ble. Or you can have selections read that will 
do. Tennyson’s “ Princess” would, for instance, 
be a good selection. The refreshments, at this 
season, should be dainty and cool. Have iced 
coffee in glasses with whipped cream, and let- 
tuce sandwiches, and salad, and thoroughly 
chilled fruits served in punch-glasses with rasp- 
berry ice on top, and cakes and candies. I do not 
think that you can suggest the Spinster idea 
very emphatically in the refreshments unless by 
the decorations of the table. 
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PHIPPS TAILORED HATS 


HIS is a very smart hat for early autumn wear, suitable for either town 
or country use. The shape is made of handsome fur felt, bound with 
narrow silk rbbon. The trimming consists of rich velvet and a large 

shaded quill, fastened with a leather ornament, representing a cluster of 
cherries. This hat is made in black, brown, navy, white, ecru and castor. 


HIPPS HATS are sold 
by the best and smartest 
houses everywhere. If 

your local dealer does not 
carry my hats, send me a 

postal, and | will forward 
you name of my near- 
est agent. 












Phipps Hats recetved the only gold 
medal awarded tailored hats at J 
the Loutstana Exposition, St. Louts. 


N London: Sold by Scott's, Limited, | Old Bond 
Street, Piccadilly; De Jong et Cie., Liverpool; 
Kirsop & Son, Glasgow, hatters to the Royal 
Family. 

Phipps Hats are the original tailored hats. 


Address Communications 
C. M. PHIPPS 
211-215 West 20th St.. New York City, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE SHOW ROOMS 
141-147 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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Bripe.—A bride-elect must write to every one 
who sends her a wedding-present—to all of her 
future husband’s friends as well as her own, al- 
though the latter may be entire strangers to 
her. The presents are all sent to her and mark- 
ed with her initials or name, and she writes the 
thanks for them. Sometimes the groom writes 
also; when the gifts come from particular 
friends or relatives of his, it is courteous for 
him to acknowledge them also, but the bride 
must write, nevertheless, to every one. Here is a 
good form to a person who is a stranger, as, of 
course, to intimate friends and relatives she will 
send a less formal and more intimate note: 


SOUTHAMPTON, August 27, 1905. 

My pear Mrs. Wuite,—The box which held 
the beautiful vase that, you and Mr. White sent 
me has just been opened, and I want to thank 
you at once for the present. When Charles sees 
the vase I know he will be as enthusiastic as I 
am, and as grateful to you and your husband. 
Your present will be such an addition to our 
home, and we will enjoy it every moment in the 
future as I am doing now. 

Please give our thanks to Mr. White and be- 
ieve me to be, 

Most gratefully yours, 


Always mention the gift as coming from both 
busband and wife when both names are on the 
card. 

At a theatre and in walking up the aisle 
at church the usher usually leads the way, and 
a wife precedes her husband; when there is no 
usher, the husband may lead the way for his 
wife at a public place or in church, and stand 
aside for her to enter her seat. As you are to be 
married in a travelling costume, you should wear 
your hat and gloves at the ceremony. The groom 
does not carry his hat, and he may wear gloves 
or not, as he prefers. In introducing your hus- 
band use*the form, “ Miss White, I want to in- 
troduce my husband, Mr. Green, to you.” This 
is correct for both men and women. 


BripecRoomM.—In acknowledgment of a toast 
one usually rises and says a few graceful words 
of thanks. The words should express as briefly 
as possible gratitude for the honor of the toast, 
and a desire to live up to the good wishes and 
congratulations or complimentary remarks made. 
Make the acknowledgment concise and not too 
long ;'a few words well chosen are so much better. 


CoLLEGIAN.—It depends a little upon the occa- 
sion whether with full evening costume gentle- 
men wear white or black waistcoats and ties. 
With a short dinner coat a black waistcoat and 
black tie are de rigueur; at informal occasions 
with full evening dress they are, too, correct, but 
generally with full-dress attire white waist- 
coats and white ties are worn; always at formal 
dinners, dances, the opera, etc. 
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Hostess.—It depends a little upon circum- 
stances. When the lady opens the door for a 
stranger she may lead the way up-stairs to the 
drawing-room, excusing herself for doing so. But 
when she opens the door to a lady visitor who is 
acquainted with the house the visitor may go 
up first and the hostess follow. In going out the 
visitor should always precede the hostess, pro- 
vided the visitor is a lady; but a gentleman 
should always follow*the hostess under all cir- 
cumstances in leaving and entering the house. 


Maritta J.—As you will prepare and serve 
the luncheon or supper at six o’clock yourself, 
you must have a very simple menu, but it can. be 
very nice. My advice would be to have a table 
regularly spread, and on it, when your guests 
sit down, the covers with glasses and napkins, 
little dishes of sandwiches and cakes and olives 
and candies. Have at one end an inviting-look- 
ing dish of salad, at the other all the arrange- 
ments for serving chocolate, and at the sides 
dishes of jellied tongue or chicken, sliced, and 
ham. You can ask two of the girls to help you 
at the sides in serving the dishes there, and 
another to serve the salad, and you may pour 
the chocolate. Have hot rolls on the table, and 
butter, ete., so that you need not rise more than 
is necessary. After the substantial course is 
finished, you may quietly rise to take away the 
soiled plates and clear the table. Then bring 
in the dessert, which I would advise to be some- 
thing individual, prepared before. You could have 
a mixture of thoroughly chilled cut up fruits 
with flavoring of lemon and wine, with a little 
whipped cream on top of the glasses. These will 
be easy to serve. The cake may be passed by the 
guests, and also the candies. Before the luncheon 
arrange in the parlor everything for coffee, and 
have coffee in demi-tasses after the guests have 
left the table. You might plan differently and 
have all the supper served on plates from the 
pantry, if you wish, and let the guests sit in- 
formally at small tables about the rooms and 
piazzas, and bring in the plates yourself and re- 
move them, bringing in the plates with the 
dessert later. This is possibly the simpler way, 
but not as cozy nor as good as the other, I think. 
Entertain your guests with an observation con- 
test. Have on tables and pinned on curtains, 
ete., quantities of small objects. Provide pads 
for all and let each have three minutes to observe 
each table, each part of the room, etc., and then 
five minutes to note down in another room all 
that she remembers to have seen. This is great 
fun; you should give a prize to the one with the 
keenest power of observation. A flower con- 
test, too, is good for this time of the year. 
Have on a table all kinds of articles suggesting 
the names of flowers—worn-out men’s clothes 
buttons to be bachelor’s-buttons; a small doll 
leaning against a wall for a wall-flower; a strip 
of rose-colored paint for a pink; etc. The contest 
is to guess the most of the names correctly. 
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A remarkably fine fabric, bearing a close resemblance to silk, and vastly 
superior to it in point of wear, is reached in Heatherbloom Taffeta. 
Possessing all the strength, sheen, “swish” and close-fitting qualities of 


the finest silk, this wonderful textile makes the use of genuine taffeta 
for general purposes not only unnecessary but inadvisable. For 
Heatherbloom Taffeta will positively outwear any silk, no matter what 
it costs, and will retain its beautiful finish and lustre after long service. 
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TAFFETA 


is enthusiastically endorsed by America’s leading fashion authority—MRS. OSBORN, who pronounces 
it ‘the ideal material for petticoats, drop skirts, waist linings, etc.’’ It will not crack nor break, and 
is without that harsh rustle so abhorrent to women of good taste. Made bya secret process from the long, 
strong, silky fibre of the finest selected cotton, However prejudiced you may now be in favor of taffeta 
silk, you will not use it after trying Heatherbloom, which costs but a quarter as much. Even for the 

most expensive garments fashionable dressmakers use and recommend this 


gLOOM charming fabric. Richly dyed in all colors. You may obtain it whcrever fine 
linings are sold. Write for a sample and the beautiful Heatherbloom booklet 
HEA personally written by Mrs. Osborn. They are free. Heatherbloom ready-made 


petticoats now for sale by dealers. Look for the trade mark on waist band, 





tenvage of every sara’ = As. G, HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway, New York City. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope 
should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


BELLE.—Have a rich golden-brown burlap in 
your dining-room up as far as the plate-rail, 
and a plain golden-tan paper above. Then it 
will be harmonious to use the golden-tan paper 
in the living-room opening from it, or, if you 
prefer, a golden-tan tint instead of the paper. 
These colors will be particularly appropriate for 
rooms having only a north light. Since your 
floors are smooth and polished, even if not of 
hard wood, rugs will of course be the better 
covering, and 1 would advise two large ones, one 


for each room, rather than several small ones.. 


One in which tones of brown and Indian red 
predominate will add a touch of warmth to the 
dining-room. You may have either madras cur- 
tains combining these colors, allowing them to 
hang straight, or the curtains may be of a 
plain color, yellow or dull Indian red, in madras, 
net, linen, or raw silk, with or without glass- 
curtains of cream net. The portiéres may com- 
bine these same three colors, or a plain brown 
linen burlap, homespun, or flax cloth would be 
effective. For a plate-rail use besides plates, 
pitchers, jars, bowls, candlesticks—anything 
that will be harmonious in style and coloring, 
appropriate for a dining-room in purpose, and of 
value from a decorative and color standpoint in 
relation to the room. Terra-cotta and green 
pottery suggests itself to me as particularly 
appropriate for the color scheme I have sug- 
gested. 

The living-room rug with the golden-tan paper 
should combine tones of yellow, brown, and 
green, and either plain green or a green and 
yellow mixture should be used for the curtains. 
They may be of madras silk, or linen, and hang 
straight as in the dining-room. The glass-cur- 
tains are a matter of preference here also. Have 
a plain green porti@re at the door opening into 
the hall of the same material as that used be- 
tween the two rooms. 

Either old-rose, Suéde green, or old-blue will 
harmonize with the white maple furniture in 
the south bedroom. It is better to have no cover- 
ing on your piano. 

Any carpenter can make boxes for clothing 
and shoes which can be slid under beds and con- 
cealed, or upholstered appropriately and made to 
serve the purpose of couch or corner seats. You 
can find them in the shops covered in innumer- 
able different ways if you prefer. They may be 
large or small, with or without partitions, and 
I am sure you will find them very convenient in 
rooms where closet and drawer room is limited. 
In the kitchen I can suggest nothing better 
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than hooks in all possible places for hanging 
dishes, shelves for boxes and bottles, and fold- 
ing shelves to serve the purpose of tables. 


Cepark. — Brass plate-holders which come 
especially for that purpose with rings attached 
are the simplest and most perfect means of hang- 
ing plates upon the wall when there is no plate- 
rail. These holders clamp the plate firmly in four 
places and allow it to hang out from the wall, 
if a long brass hook is used, both securely and 
at just the right angle. If you cannot get these 
holders it is possible to adjust straight brass or 
nickel hooks around the edge of the plate in 
many places, screwing them firmly into the wall 
so that the plate is absolutely safe, but, as you 
‘an see, very difficult to move from place to 
place. Etchings or brown photographs of land- 
seapes or Hals or Rembrandt heads will be 
appropriate to use with the plates on the yellow 
walls. It will be better to have white mats 
around the photographs, and narrow dark frames 
for both etchings and photographs, to avoid a 
dark patchy appearance on so light a wall. I 
would not have many in any case, and those 
very carefully selected. Unless the figure in the 
blue muslin is large and conspicuous I do not 
see why it should make the room appear much, 
if any, smaller if used for curtains, although a 
plain or hair-line striped muslin might be better 
if the room is very small. The combination of 
yellow walls, blue curtains, blue plates, brown 
etchings, and photographs suggests a very at- 
tractive room. 


MONTESANO.—No reception-room is indicated 
upon your plan, consequently I cannot under- 
stand your note at the bottom of the plan to the 
effect that the dining-room and reception-room 
are to be reversed. Surely you cannot mean the 
hall. Since your name is not signed I cannot 
write to have the mystery cleared up, but I 
will suggest some colors which will harmonize 
with the Delft blue which you intend to use in 
one of the rooms. A cool sage green quite dark in 
tone would harmonize, and also be appropriate 
for the living-room. As shown on the plan, the 
hall seems to be so closely connected with the 
living-room that it might be well to use the 
same there. If not, an old-gold would be effective. 
Receive callers in the reception-room by all 
means, unless you mean by that the hall as 
indicated upon the plan. That hardly seems 
large enough or secluded enough for receiving 
guests 
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Exclamations of surprise and delight 
are common in every home where 
the true users of 


SHREDDED 
WHOLE 
WHEAT 

BISCUIT 


are known and the infinite variety ot 
ways in which it may be prepared clearly 
understood. It is a food-base intended 
to be used combined with milk, cream, 
fruits, vegetables, and many other things. 
It adds to the palatability of other foods, 
and, what is of more importance, it adds 
a high nutritive value. @The whole- 
wheat berry contains, in concentrated 
form, every element of which the human 
body is composed. The Shredded Whole 
Wheat Products are made of the whole 
berry and nothing else. @ Always serve 
according to directions in “ The Vital Q ues- 
tion Cook Book, which we send free on ap- 
plication. @ Triscuit, the whole-wheat 
cracker, is better than bread. It is ex- 
cellent with butter, cheese, and preserves. 
Try ‘Toasted Triscuit’” and Cheese. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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MIssIssipP1.—Unless it is absolutely necessary 
I would not divide the hall at all, either with a 
grill or with a door. A wide hall extending 
through the house from front to back sounds 
very attractive. If it is necessary can you not 
use portiéres without the grill? Using a grill, 
it should be exactly like the finish and as simple 
as possible. Why not have Colonial wooden 
mantels with simple red-brick facings? I think, 
however, that there are tiles which are entirely 
practical if you wish to pay more for them. 

Use a plain or self-toned dark green paper in 
your living-room, with either madras or English 
eretonne curtains in wood browns, peacock blues, 
and greens, and a touch of oak red. Linen 
taffeta would also be very effective. The rug or 
rugs may be either plain dark green, self-toned 
green, or Oriental, containing the coloring sug- 
gested for the curtains. With this coloring you 
may use either mahogany furniture on Colonial 
lines or. arts and crafts furniture in brown or 
green. Have low bookcases built in if possible. 
They may be either like the finish or like the 
furniture. The table may be oblong or round, 
‘ but I should say that an oblong rectangular table 
would follow the lines of- your room better than 
the round. 

If the dining-room is inclined to be dark 
have an olive-green and yellow tapestry or con- 
ventionalized flower paper with a frieze of the 
yellow. If it is very light the coloring of the 
tapestry paper should be green and blue with a 
tan ground and the frieze tan. In the first 
scheme the rug should be green and the curtains 
yellow, both plain. In the second scheme they 
may be either green or blue. If you prefer the 
curtains may be yellow with this scheme also. 

The coloring of the hall should be a warm 
yellow with tones of brown and mahogany in the 
furnishings. The furniture may be either ma- 
hogany or fumed oak. 

The first of the three bedrooms, the darkest 
one, should have a paper with a white ground 
and a dainty yellow and olive-green flower stripe. 
With this have white swiss curtains and toilet- 
table draperies, an olive-green cotton rug, and 
white enamel furniture. The next room may 
have an old-blue and white paper, with blue or 
blue and white rugs, mahogany or white enamel 
furniture, and white swiss curtains, and the 
third room with the maple furniture may have a 
plain old-rose paper with flowered curtains and 
draperies of muslin or cretonne and a green rug. 


Mrs. W. B. M.—Retain your mahogany furni- 
ture for the living-room by all means, since the 
few pieces you have are invaluable. Get the 
rest of the furniture, the new table and chairs, 
as near like it in style and wood as possible. 
If it is too expensive to buy the mahogany book- 
eases you can have them either stained or built 
in and painted white like the woodwork. A color 
scheme adopted from one of your rugs attracts 
me very much, the one which you describe as 
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having an ivory background with old-blue, dull 
red, and tan figures. I judge that the colors 
must be soft and rich. Old-blue walls will be 
very appropriate for a southwest room. The ma- 
hogany furniture will repeat the red, and the 
upholstery and madras curtains may be made to 
repeat the combination of old-blue, dull red, and 
tan, the blue and red predominating in the 
upholstery, and these two colors used in smaller 
quantities on a tan ground for the curtains. The 
Bokhara and other Kabistan rug should har- 
monize perfectly with this scheme. The lamp- 
shade may be of dull red Japanese silk. Bagdad 
draperies combining these colors, but with the 
blue predominating, will be harmonious. 
Opening out of this, the dining-room with its 
southern exposure may either repeat the red of 
the living-room in burlap for the walls, with a 
cold tan or lighter red above the plate-rail, or 
green may be used throughout. With burlap it 
will be better to have the woodwork stained a 
dark brown. Possibly in time you will be able to 
have the furniture stained also. With the red 
burlap have a rug combining dark red, tan, and 
a touch of green, and madras curtains with an 
écru ground and brown and red figures. The 
draperies should be plain dark red or Oriental 
similar to the Bagdad draperies. With the 
green walls combine the old-blue and red of the 
living-room with the green for the rug, draperies, 
and curtains, in order to draw the two rooms 
together. Use either the red or the green, which- 
ever you have not used in the dining-room, for 
the hall, with dark woodwork, draperies as I have 
suggested, and dark photographs with dark wood 
frames. White enamel paint will be appropri- 
ate for all the bedrooms. If you can paint one 
of your oak sets white—and I do not see why 
you cannot—have a dainty yellow chintz paper 
in one of the north rooms with olive-green and 
yellow cotton rugs. The oak set which is to be 
left as it is may be used with an old-rose paper 
in the other north room, and the little den or 
sewing-room may be made into a flower-room 
with a light-green satin-stripe paper for the side 
wall, a flower frieze in yellow or old-rose, and 
cretonne curtains and upholstery carrying out the 
flower motive. Have either green wicker or white 
furniture, unless old mahogany is a possibility. 


BetmMont.—If I knew the character of the 
other furnishings in the room where the brass 
bed is to be placed I could suggest the kind of 
spread to be used with more certainty that it 
would be harmonious. Very dainty spreads to be 
combined with deep flounces of the same ma- 
terial are made of dotted or figured swiss mus- 
lin over white or over a color. Others are made 
of daintily figured nets, organdies, or muslins 
over white, or over the color of the figure in the 
material. If the room is furnished with cretonne 
or chintz this is very attractive for spread and 
flounce. Whatever is used for the spread is 
used also for the long bolster. 
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INE SEISSEOOD| 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR INFANTS 


Nutritious and wholesome. Easily prepared 
without the addition of milk, the nourishing 
elements of which are in the food itself. We 
want every Mother to try NESTLE’S FOOD, 
and will send a sample (sufficient for twelve 


meals) free upon request. Address 





HENRI NESTLE, Dept. B, 73 Warren Street, NEW YORK 
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Connecticut.—Il like very much your sug- 
gestion of dark green burlap in the living-room 
and a foliage paper in the dining-room adjoining. 
Let the foliage paper combine cool dark tones 
of blue, green, and tan. The hall with its 
northwestern exposure and with the wide arch 
into the living-room may have either a citron or 
ochre yellow paper in two or more tones, the 
darkest verging toward brown. The curtains for 
the windows over the window-seat in the hall 
and on the stair landing may be cf a dark rich 
green with the citron yellow, or of golden brown 
shading into mahogany with the yellow ochre. 
Raw silk will be the most artistic material. 


They should, of course, be only sill length, and the * 


net giass-curtains may either hang straight with- 
out ruffles or be draped at the middle sash, with 
ruffles down the sides and across the bottom. 
There should be separate rods for the two sets of 
curtains, the one for the glass-curtains set in- 
side the casement next the glass, and the other on 
‘the casement next the room, extending to the 
outer edges of it. Inner curtains of yellow or 
‘old- gold raw silk will be charming with the 
‘green walls in the living-room. This yellow 
ishould harmonize perfectly with the yellows in 
ithe hall. 

: With the foliage paper in the _ dining- 
room the curtains may be either plain blue or 
plain green. The essential is that they should 
be plain without design, but the material may 
be either raw silk or heavy linen. The blue 
curtains will doubtless give more variety, and 
with them the portiéres between the two rooms 
may be of dark blue linen canvas similar to 
burlap in weave. The same suggestions as to 
glass-curtains will apply to all the rooms. 
Oriental rugs combining shades of green, blue, 
tan, golden brown, and a touch of mahogany will 
harmonize with all the wall coverings. The 
mahogany furniture will add a beautiful bit of 
rich color. The portiéres between the living- 
room and hall may be of plain green canvas or 
green, blue, and tan tapestry. 

I think that I would prefer a little color above 
the white tiles in the bath-room, but it may be 
very pale. A pale moss green would be at- 
tractive, or a yellow since it faces toward the 
east. An old-blue paper with one of the blue 
and white Dutch or English friezes will be inter- 
esting for the nursery. Quaint fairy and Mother 
Goose tales are illustrated in these friezes as 
well. as in cretonnes to match for curtains, 
cushions, or furniture covering. Children never 
cease to delight in studying them. 

An old-rose paper will combine beautifully 
with the curly maple furniture in the northeast 
room. Yellow will be appropriate for the north- 
west room, and green as a foundation color for 
your own room, but you may combine with it 
either blue or brown-pink, having a flower frieze 
with cretonne curtains and bed hangings to 
match, or you may have a flower paper with 
simple white swiss curtains. 
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The best bedroom rugs are the old-fashioned 
woven rugs of cotton rags. You can buy them 
ready made or have them made to order, selecting 
your own colors. They are very satisfactory in 
every way. Either matting or denim is a simple, 
practical floor covering for bedrooms underneath 
the rugs if the floors are not stained or of hard 
wood. 

Your husband’s den on the third floor may have 
rough plaster walls tinted a forest green, wood- 
work to match, mission furniture, curtains and 
furniture covering of rich yellow brown burlap, 
and some pillows covered with bright warm 
yellow and burnt sienna. If he likes brilliant 
red in small quantities, curtains and pillow 
coverings of some gay India print would be 
effective instead of the browns and yellows. 
Any furniture covering should then be of the 
dark green. 

Side sconces are much more artistic in effect 
than chandeliers. If you use candles on your 
dining-table, the side lights should be sufficient 
without a top light. If not, one of the drop 
lights consisting of a leaded-glass shade conceal 
ing a cluster of incandescent lights would be 
beautiful over the table. One in tones of yellow, 
sienna, and brown, with a touch of blue, would 
harmonize beautifully with the room. 


New Haven.—lIn the parlor on the southeast 
have a delicate gray silk paper. The rug should 
be a plain moss green, the curtains of green and 
old-rose pineapple silk with a horizontal stripe. 
or of madras in the same colors. Some of the 
furniture may be covered with old-rose, some 
with a medium tone of green. The portiéres 
at both doors may be of green rep in a medium 
tone. 

If you prefer the paper may be a light 
gray-green or a silvery blue. If the blue is used 
blue should be substituted for the old-rose in the 
furnishings. If you use the gray or the light 
green have a dark green paper in the adjoining 
dining-room; if you use the silvery gray-blue 
use either the dark green or a dark old-blue in 
the dining-room. In either case the curtains 
should be of madras with a cream ground and 
simple figure matching the paper in color. The 
rug may combine dark tones of soft greens, blues, 
and tans, or with the blue paper it may be blue 
and white, one of the Chinese or old-fashioned 
rag rugs. Have a light old-yellow or tan paper 
in the hall, since it has no window. If the door 
into the parlor is quite broad it might be better 
to have the same paper in the hall as in the 
parlor, making the two appear as one room. A 
long narrow hall is often improved in this 
way. 

Up-stairs the southeast room may have a 
dainty chintz-stripe paper in old-pink and white, 
with simple white muslin curtains, the south- 
west room an old-blue and white or light blue 
satin-striped paper, also with muslin curtains, 
and the north room a yellow flower paper. 
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Send 
Your 







Name for 
This Book 


So great has been the demand for this 
interesting book that we have been 
compelled to publish a brand new, 
enlarged and very elaborate edition, 
six months sooner than we antict 
pated. Don't delay—write today. 














Our new book is now ready. Larger size Have you tried our Pol- 


pages and more of them, better illustra- ishing Mitt? If not, you 


tione than our last book. and greatly im are missing a great deal. 
proved text. If you want to improve the Read about it below and 
appearance of your floors, furniture and send in the label. 


woodwork, this book is worth $25.00 to you. 


Write for above book—‘“*The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 
Furniture.” It tells about wood, wood-finishing, wood-cleaning and wood-polish- 
ing for the home. It is good, practical, labor-saving advice from a wood-finishing 
expert of twenty-three years’ experience. Tells how to produce all the latest artistic, 
natural and artificial finishes in oak, ash, birch, maple, beech and pine floors, 
furniture and woodwork. Explains how you can finish pine to look almost as 
beautiful as hardwood. This book sent free by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood" 


For Floors, Furniture and Woodwork 


It produces a lasting and artistic finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It does not 
crack, blister, peel off or show laps. Heel marks and scratches will not show. Johnson's wax 
contains more polishing wax, and of the hardest quality, to the pound 
than any other. That is one reason why it covers the most surface, 
produces the best, most lasting, sanitary finish and polish with the 
least effort, and is the largest selling wax in the world. 


Johnson’ Polishing Mitt is our latest device for polishing 
furniture and woodwork with our wax. Made of sheepskin with wool 
on, is open across the back and slips on hand. Sent FREE for label 
forone pound or larger can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Re- 
move label by placing can in steam or hot water. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax is sold by 
all dealers in paint—% Ib. can, 30 cents; 
1 and 2 lb. cans, 60 cents per Ib.; 4, 5 and 
8 lb. cans, 50 cents per lb. If your dealer 
will not supply you send to us. 

Write today for book and mention 
edition P-9 Don't forget the label, either 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood- Finishing Authorities” 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. B.—To make a good tomato bouillon with 
stock first cook the tomatoes and strain them, 
adding a little salt and pepper, a bay-leaf, and 
any other flavoring desired. After straining all, 
mix the stock with che tomato and serve with 
crofitons. A more delicate tomato soup is made 
with milk, called tomato bisque; to every cup 
or plateful a spoon of whipped cream is added. 
The whipped cream is slightly flavored with salt. 
An eggnog would be a good drink for the party. 
Make this by beating up the yolks of twelve eggs 
and a quart of thick cream. To the beaten yolks 
of the eggs add sugar, and a little sherry or any 
other wine or cordial desired to taste, and mix 
all together thoroughly until everything is 
blended; then stir in lightly the whipped cream 
and serve in small punch-glasses. This is a very 
delicious beverage. You can make a very good 
dessert from candied cherries by having the 
cherries soak for several hours in maraschino, 
adding to them all kinds of fruits—cut up 
bananas, white grapes cut in halves with the 
seeds removed, bits of oranges and pineapple. 
Mix the fruits together, adding a very little 
femon juice and sugar, and have them thorough- 
ly chilled in a freezer. Serve them in punch or 
champagne-glasses, with whipped cream on top 
of the fruits. Flavor the whipped cream with 
sugar, and garnish with some chopped cherries 
and chopped nuts. If you prefer ice-cream or 
ices to the whipped cream you may use it in- 
stead. 


Miss R. H.—To make the confection known as 
Turkish delight, or fig-paste, wash carefully, then 
chop fine, a pound of figs. Put over the fire in 
a saucepan with boiling water and boil until 
very soft. Take from the fire, drain, and return 
the water to the fire and boil until only a cup- 
ful of liquid remains. Meanwhile rub the fig 
pulp through a fine sieve, strain, and stir it into 
the half-pint of boiling liquid. Now add three 
pounds of granulated sugar, and simmer at the 
side of the range until you have a thick paste. 
Line broad pans with waxed paper, and 
pour the paste into these. As it cools cut 
into squares, and when cold sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar. 


Mrs. W. P. N.—For sweet-pickled beets, select 
the large red variety. Wash, then cover with 
scalding water and boil until tender. Take them, 
one at a time, from the pot, and plunge into 
cold water; as you do this twist the skin off 
by clasping the vegetable firmly in your hand. 
When all are skinned, cut them into slices, or 
strips, or fancy shapes, as you prefer. Place 
loosely in glass jars, taking care that they do not 
lie so close together that the liquid cannot reach 
and surround each piece. 

To two quarts of vinegar add four pounds of 
brown sugar, and, when these are in the kettle, 
add a scant half-teaspoonful of pulverized alum. 
Use a porcelain-lined kettle for this liquid, and 
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bring the contents to a boil. Skim carefully and 
then add to it a small cheese-cloth bag contain- 
ing a teaspoonful each of whole peppercorns, all- 
spice, and cloves. Boil again, and add a little 
Cayenne pepper and salt. Fill the jars to over- 
flowing with this liquid, and set aside over- 
night. The next morning drain the beets, and 
bring the syrup again to a hard boil. Pour this 
again into the jars of beets, doing so while it is 
scalding-hot, and filling each jar to overflowing. 
Seal immediately. 


Mary B.—To make mint jelly soak a half-box 
of gelatine in cold water for half an hour. Wash 
two large bunches of mint, and break into bits. 
Put these bits into a saucepan, and add three tea- 
cupfuls of boiling water. Stand on the back of 
the range, where it will not boil, but will keep 
very hot, for the half-hour that the gelatine is 
soaking. Now stir into the gelatine a cup of 
granulated sugar. Strain in the mint and water 
through a jelly-bag, squeezing hard to extract 
all the juice. Heat this to the scalding-point, and 
pour upon the gelatine and sugar. Stir until the 
sugar is dissolved, then add a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, and strain through flannel. Turn 
into glasses wet with cold water to form. 


A. B. C.—You may cover the angel-cake with 
icing made according to either of the following 
recipes : 

Boiled icing.—Put into a porcelain-lined sauce- 
pan a cup of granulated sugar and a teacupful 
of cold water. Cook together without stirring 
until a thread floats from the tip of a silver fork 
dipped into the syrup. As soon as this thread 
has formed a blunt end on the fork-tine remove 
from the fire. Have ready an egg beaten to a 
standing froth, adding a quarter-teaspoonful of 
cream-of-tartar after it is stiff. Pour on this 
gradually the syrup, beating the egg white 
steadily. When cool and thick, flavor to taste 
and spread upon the cake. 

Milk icing.—To a cup and a half of granula- 
ted sugar add ten teaspoonfuls of fresh milk. 
Put over the fire and boil, without stirring, for 
six minutes. Remove from the fire and 
beat until you have a smooth white mixture. 
Flavor to taste, pour immediately over the 
eake, and spread it smooth with a warm knife 
blade. 


Glacé pincapple.—Peel and slice the fruit, and 
pat it dry between the folds of a towel. Boil to- 
gether, without stirring, two cups of granulated 
sugar and a gill of water. When a little dropped 
into cold water is brittke, remove the saucepan 
from the range, stand it in an outer pan of boil- 
ing water, and stir in three teaspoonfuls of 
lemon juice. Take each slice of pineapple up 
quickly with sugar-tongs, dip it into the scalding 
syrup, and lay on waxed or greased paper to dry. 
This drying process would best be done in the 
kitchen, or where the air is dry and warm. 
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PARIS RECIPES 


BY MARIA BLAY 


RICH GAME OR MEAT PATE 


© make the crust for the game paté sift over 
T the marble slab or paste board three pounds 
of flour. Shape it into a crown and pour in 

1 third ofa pound of melted butter, two eggs, 
a saltspoonful of salt, and two gills of cold 
water. Mix well, until it becomes smooth and 
quite stiff. If it does not appear smooth add a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of water. Shape the 
dough into a ball, then flatten it with the back 
of the hand and fold the edges into the centre; 
repeat this process twice 

Dust the slab with a little flour, flatten the 
dough to the thickness of a half-inch, and with 
it line a fancy mould of one and a half quarts. 

Have prepared this filling: Pluck and singe 
three partridges. Split open the skin down the 
back and with a small pointed knife detach it 
all from the body and 
take all the meat from ~ 
the _ bones. Sprinkle : 
over it a coffee-spoonful 
of salt and half a salt- 
spoonful of pepper. 

Drain the contents of 
a half-pound can of 
truffles, and toss them 
over the fire in a gill of 
madeira for three min- 
utes, as this will bring 
back and develop their 
flavor. Have also one 
and one-half pounds of 
ground loin of fresh 





tablespoonful of half madeira and half consommé. 
Serve either very hot or very cold. In this 
latter case the paté must be made the day be- 
fore it is to be used. It is most delicate and 
delicious. To be less expensive, and when game 
is out of season, the paté may be made by using 
half veal and half ham. The veal must be raw, 
but the ham is cooked. The proportions are 
the same as for the game paté. Arrange the 
finished paté on a napkin laid over a platter, 
hot or cold, according to the way you serve the 
dish. The veal and ham pie, as it is called in 
England, is usually served cold, and is a famous 
luncheon dish, and especially used for picnics 
and out-door luncheons. It is sliced down 
through pastry and filling and served with crisp 
little lettuce leaves as a garnish. 

The same pastry may be used for a timbale 

of macaroni. 


%; * OYSTERS IN CRADLES 

Boil six fresh eggs for 
eight minutes. When 
cool shell them, cut 
each in two lengthwise, 
and remove from each 
some of the yolk. 

Put into a pint of 
boiling water one pint 
of large oysters. Leave 
them in the water for 
two minutes; drain 
them, and when cool re- 
move the hard part of 








pork and one pound of 
larding pork cut in ex 
tremely thin slices. 
Garnish all the inside of 
the paté with these slices and put a thin layer 
of the ground pork over them. Put in one layer 
of partridge, one of truffles, and one of the 
ground pork, seasoning each layer of partridge 
with a saltspoonful of salt and half as much 
pepper. Finish the top with a layer of larding 
pork. 

Shape a cover with the remaining dough; 
measure the size of the top, and cut the cover 
one inch larger. A small lump of the dough 
may be moulded into the shape of a bird and 
placed on top, as illustrated. Squeeze in the 
edges. of the cover and close it well; beat the 
yolk of an egg with a teaspoonful of water, and 
with a small pastry brush spread it all over the 
paté. Finish by making three incisions in dif- 
ferent places on the top with the point of a 
knife, to allow the steam to escape. Cook in 
a quite warm oven, about the same heat as for 
a roast, for two and one-half hours. Look at 
it from time to time, and if it should become too 
dark place a piece of buttered paper over it. 
When it is removed from the oven enlarge with 
a knife the three heles and pour into each a 


RICH GAME OR 
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each oyster. Split the 


MEAT PATE. oyster in half without 
quite separating the 
parts. 


Make one-half pint of stiff mayonnaise, using 
vinegar imstead of lemon, and adding the fol- 
lowing finely chopped herbs: One teaspoonful of 
chives, one of watercress, one tablespoonful of 
parsley, and one of tarragon. When the mayon- 
naise is stiff and cold add the fine herbs and 
mix well. Put a little of it in the centre of each 
egg, and lay one of the oysters open on the 
egg, covering it with a thick layer of the 
mavyonnalse. 

Serve the eggs on crisp white lettuce leaves, 
as an entrée with the salted nuts. 


SALTED HAZELNUTS 

Crack one-half pound of hazelnuts, being 
careful not to bruise them. Leave them for 
five minutes in boiling water. and then remove 
the skins. Put them on a tin plate, sprinkle 
over them a teaspoonful of table salt, and leave 
them in the oven for two minutes. Shake the 
nuts well, and serve cold. Any nuts, pecans, al- 
monds, or Englisii walnuts, may be prepared in 
the same way. A little butter or olive oil is 
sometimes used also before the salt. 
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Bs 1905- FALL AND WINTER STYLES - 1906 


Clo oaks. Sults, Furs» 


The first edition of this beautiful catalogue, the Stevens Style Book, is now on the press. 
Mailed Free Upon Request. 
Send us your address to-day if you are interested in the correct new styles. 


It is the best work of its kind published, 
containing hundreds of illustrations of 
women’s garments, showing more exclusive 
ideas than are found in any other catalogue. 
Mailed annually to upwards of 2,000,000 
women, who depend upon it as the leading 
authority upon styles as well as values. 








































You can save from 15% to 35% 
by buying your garments through 
this catalogue. 

The coat (Style No. 360) illus- 
trated represents one of our new 
Tourist Coats. When this style 
coat is properly made it is one of 
the most useful and practical coats 
ever brought out ; a garment suit- 
able for so many occasions, which 
can be used in most climates al- 
most every month of the year. 

Coat Style No. 360—Is made 
from very fine all-wool gray Scotch 
mixture; 50 inches long, and comes 
in beautiful shades of medium and 
dark gray. Price............ $12.50 


We have coats of this clacs in a variety 
of materials, the most popular being 
covert or Scotch mirtures. 


Suit Stvle No. 519—represents 


SATS 


one of our leading models; made 
from fine all-wool gray mixtures in 
very mannish effects. The coat is 
cut 48 inches long ; the skirt made 
with 13 gores with flaring kilts 
This suit is one of our special 
leaders and will be sold during Yaa 


SSS 


the months of September and 
October at the low price of $22 50 
We are establishing agencies for the sale 
of our garments in every town in the 
United States, Write fur particulars. ; 

Suit Style No. 519, $22.50 





Coat Style No. 360, $12.50. 


caine] Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., \xeiz; i 


























y, , Addres. 
Coen at. Women's Outfitters, 109 to 115 State St Chicago, Ills. at once. 4 
We are sole agents for -v celebrated “Leona” muslin underwear, “three garments in one,’ } 
whichis tliustratea and described in our Catalogue. ~- 
—— “_- = ~ - = =—_ -- z, - = = — = = —_ | 
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Do YOU Want to Work? 


WE WILL GIVE CASH PRIZES and a liberal 
commission to anybody who, by his personal efforts, 
obtains a limited number of subscribers for HAR- 
PER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 

We can give remunerative, dignified employment 
to men and women in every city and village in the 
country—even to those who can spare but part of their 
time. The prestige and popularity of HARPER’S 
periodicals assure success for efforts which we direct. 

Now is the best time to commence—the beginning 
of the subscription season. Now is the time to write 
for our 1905-1906 prize offers. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 























** Never before has there been such a cook-book as is this one.’’—LovisviLLe CourigeR-JOURNAL, 


HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert 














This is “he cook-book of the 2oth century. There is no other cook-book which is 
made like a dictionary, with complete cross references and alphabetical finger guides, 
so that you can turn instantly to what you want. It contains a comprehensive 
number of approved recipes, which represent the most famous cooking authorities of 
the world. The book is indispensable to every household, experienced or otherwise. 


‘No difficulty in following its directions."’—WasHINGTON TiMEs. 
‘About the last word in cooking, it is so complete.””-—(N. Y.) Pustic Opinion. 


Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Prepared Leather Cloth 
Illustrated, $1.50 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SO., NEW YORK 
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Letter-writing should be an 
eager pleasure—not a reluctant duty. 
Highland Linen, Twotone Linen 
and Berkshire Linen Fabric, three 


of the famous 


Eaton-Hurlbut 


Correspondence Papers 


make duty letters easier and friend- 
ship letters a joy, they are so easy 
to write upon, so attractive to look 
at, and express such good taste— 
especially your good taste—for there 
is range of choice in color, size and | 


surface. ey 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 
Pittsfield, Mass 


‘“*The Gentle Art of Letter 
Writing,” a delightful desk book 
for all who write letters, sent free 
on request for the name of a 
dealer who doesn’t sell Eaton- 
Hurlbut Correspondence Papers, 





Portraits of the Sixties 
| By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” etc. 








An entertaining and valuable book of reminiscences. Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Cardinal Newman, and a long list of people of note are pictured, as Mr. McCarthy himself saw 
and knew them in daily life. 


Uniform with Mr. McCarthy's “ Reminiscences"’ 
| Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net (postage extra) 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Stop Guessing 


Look for the trade mark Keen Kutter, 
a name that stands for and identifies 
Scissors and Shears of the highest ex- 
cellence—only. It does away with all 
guesswork or risk. It represents like 
gold, value for value the whole world 
Reand. When you ask for and get 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


you have the best that 36 years’ ex- 
perience, skill and money can pro- 

uce. When next you want a pair 
of Scissors or Shears that will cut 
sharp, clean and true and give last- 
ing satisfaction, don’t be careless— 
ask the dealer for Keen Kutter. 


Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for 
men and women, are the very best 
made. 

If your desler does 
not keep Keen Kutter 
Tools write us and learn 
where to get them. Scis- 
sor Booklet sent free. 

A complete line o 
cutlery and tools is sol 
under this Mark and 
Motto: 


“ The Recollection of Quality 


Remains Long After the 
rice'ts Forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, 293 Broadway, 
J. &. A. New York. 









"tracts, Baki ng. Powder and many + 
) other Home 


LARKIN 


$10 PREMIUMS FREE 








J with $10.00 purchases of Larkin “~ 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
Articles, = Teas, Spices, Ex- © 









eeds, The average 
family uses over $10.00 worth of these 
every month. Buy from the manu- 
facturers and furnish your home 
without cost. The purity and excel- 
lence of Larkin Products warrant 
their use in every home—over three 
million regular, satistied customers. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


No retail dealer can afford to give 
$20.00 value for $10.00; we do. Larkin 
Factory-to-Famil dealing gives you 
the saved middlemen's profits in a 
valuable $10.00 Premium free—this 
Sewing Desk, Library Table, or choice 
from hundreds of others. Larkin 
Premiums are excellent in design, 
workmanship and finish. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


At the end of 30 Days’ Trial, money 
peer refunded if any Product or 
mium is unsatisfactory. Become a 
customer—there are many benefits, 
which cannot be explained here. 


Write for New Premium List 18 


and Larkin Product Booklet. 
They interest every housewife. 








































Liatthin Co. 


ESTABLISHED, !875 


BUFFALO.NY 


DOAK KER’S Arctic Socks 


TRADE Mark) Re 
Healthful for iiennemen, bath and oe 
room. Worn in rubber boots, absorbs per- 
spiration. Made of knitted’ fabric, lined 
ith soft white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers or by 
mail, _on, r. Parker pays 
postage. Catalogue free. 





mame in every pair. 








Leok for 
J.H. Parker Dept.71, 25 Jas James St., Malden, Mass. 
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Make Your Home Attractive 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR NEW 

STYLE BOOK B, NOW READY 
Every woman will find something to inter- 
est her in it. You should lose no time in 
writing for a copy, mailed free on request. 
It contains twenty-four plates showing 
Artloom Tapestry Curtains, Couch Covers, 
and Table Covers in their actual colors. 
You will find the tapestry article you need 
in color effect and price range, adapted 
for rooms of varying size; suited for any 
home, whether modest or pretentious. 


Artloom Curtains from $3.00 to $20.00 a pair 
Artloom Couch Covers from $3.00 to $7.50 








Artloom Table Covers from $1.50 to $5.00 








AN INTERIOR VIEW FROM “ HOME-MAKING (See Coupon) 


Artloom Tapestries are the special boon of 
the woman whose originality and artistic 
sense are greater than her purse. Ask your 
dealer forthem. They are woven through 
and through of the highest-grade materials. 


insist on seeing this label. 


| ial 


/t appears on every genuine artloom production 


“HOME-MAKING” 

















The cleverest book on home decorations ever printed. Appre 
iated by every woman who has the good taste to care about the 
proper arrangement of her hume. Written by Miss Edith W 
Fisher, whose articles in “The Ladies’ Home Journal” have 


stamped her an authority on the subject. In this book she tells 
how to arrange all the living-rooms in your home, combining 
economy and attractiveness. Twelve full-page views showing 
interior arrangements illustrate the various chapters. Send us 
this coupon with four cents in stamps and ‘/Ae name of your de- 
partment store or dry goods dealer, and we will send you a copy of 
*Home-Making,” of which we are the exclusive publishers 
36 


TRADE MARK 





STERLING 





The 
Stamp of Sterling 


@ As applied to Silverware “STERLING” 
indicates 925/1000 pure silver. Below 
that standard the law forbids the use of 
the word. 

@ For your protection, look for this 
stamp on each piece of STERLING 
SILVER. 


@ It is the trade mark of 


REED & BARTON 


Established 1824 


@ The oldest makers of Silverware of 
repute in America. 

@ This mark is an absolute guarantee 
of genuine STERLING SILVER. 

q@ It is that and it is more. It is the 
embodiment of eighty-one years of ex- 
perience, eighty-one years of prestige, 
eighty-one years of leadership. 

@ We make, also, the highest grade of 
Silver Plated Ware. This we stamp 
REED & BARTON. It is the 
heaviest Silver Plate made. Genera- 
tions of use have proven its superiority 
to all other makes. 


@ We issue handsome catalogs and 
attractive booklets. We will mail 
an assortment if you drop us a 
postal and mention this magazine. 








PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Reputable Jewelers Sell Reed & Barton Productions 
They are not found in Department Stores 
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The Art of Knitting and Crocheting 
continues its universal popularity. It is 
a pastime, which combines profit with 
pleasure. A machine cannot give a gar- 
ment the distinctive elegance, as will the 
human fingers. 

To produce satisfactory results, how- 
ever, only the best yarns should be used. 
The “* Fleisher ”” Yarns are the acknowl- 
edged standard of excellence—uniform, 
lofty,elastic—the colors bright and lasting. 
Your dealer should carry them. 


If you use The “ Fleisher’ Yarns, 
you can be sure that the working 
will be a pleasure and the finished re- 
sult satisfactory. A garment made of 


The “Fleisher”? Yarns will stand the 
test of wear and wash. 

Knitting Worsted 
Dresden Saxony 
Shetland Floss 


Cashmere Yarn Shetland Zephyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 


Every shein bears the “‘ FLEISHER” 
trade-mark ticket, 


Free booklet, “A SHORT TALK ABOUT YARNS," 
mailed upon request. 


“FLEISHER’'S KNITTING AND CROCHETING 
MANUAL" mailed for four tickets from The “ Fleisher” 
Yarns and 3 cents for postage. It contains directions 
for making all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 


Department “D,”’ PHILADELPHIA 


Germantown Zephyr 
Spanish Worsted 
Ice Wool 
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“THE STAR”! 


Asbestos Pad for Dining Tables 








} 


| 


T= only practical protection to the most highly polished surface 
against injury from moisture and hot dishes. I 
Easy to handle; MADE TO FOLD to convenient size to lay away 

in drawer when notin use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, cov- 

ered with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. } 

Made to order for any size table. Leaves for extension if required. 
Doily, Chafing-dish, and Platter Mats of same material for tables 

when cloth is not used—round, square or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 

Write for descriptive booklet. 
} 


|. & W. KERNEY & CO., 248 W. 624 St., Chicago, Ill. 








RUGS From Old Carpets 


Send us your old carpets; we will make them into hand- 
some, durable 
rugs—they are 
all the fashion. 
We prepay re- 
turn freight. 
Write to-day 
for price list, fac- 
simile color pic- 
ture of rugs and 
full particulars. 


The Allen Rug Weaving Co. 432 Pearl St., Buffalo, WY, 





























SIZE A CHINA KILN SIZE B 


The unprecedented success of 
our China Kiln has encouraged 
many amateur decorators to 


FIRE CHINA 


for themselves and others. 

Big Profite—Small Expense 
Failure Impossible 
Satisfaction, or money back. Let 
us tell you all about it. New 
“China Book” Free. (Post- 

age 5 cts.) 


GEO. W. DAVIS & CO. 
4366 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 


$35 “DOCHESTER” $8 
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LA FRANCE 
$3.00 SHOE FOR WOMEN 





HE recognized leader in design and 

durability. To illustrate the adapta- 
bility of the distinctive La France styles to 
ss occasion, a little booklet — entitled 

ONE DAY™—has been issued to show 
a fully La France Shoes meet the re- 
quirements of the well-dressed American 
woman. The cover illustration shown 
herewith is beautifully done in colors, and 
the booklet will be sent free upon request. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & COMPANY 
Dept. B, Lynn, Mass. 




















_Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


sy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and aay Light, 
strong, roomy drawers olds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O. 
with pavilegs of ee 
2c. stamp for C 


P. A.STALLMAR, 104 W. Spring ore Golumbus,Q 











CAWSTON 
OSTRICH 
FARM 


Ours is the only Ostrich 
Feather Manufactory in the 
world growing its own raw 
feathers and selling at 

Producer’s 
Prices 


$2.00 


DELIVERED PREPAID 


Send us $2.00 for a 15-in., or $3.00 for a 16 in. 
Comtesse Plume, like the picture: best quality, worth 
a third more at retail; black, white, pink or blue. We 
prepay delivery charges and refund the price if not 


ag ym i Look for the trade-mark on the back 
of the quill, and accept nothing claimed to be “just as 
good.” 


FREE Pictorial Souvenir, Illustrated Catalogue of every arte 
of ostrich goods and price-list for repair work mailed 
free upon request. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P.O. Box 21, South Pasadena, Cal. 















BESTS BAZA, 


a FOR CHILDREN. 


Correct anatomical shape; 
therefore comfortable 
Made by expert workmen; 
therefore stylish 
in appearance 
Built from the best leathers, 
therefore durable 


The best shoes for young people 
at any price. 
Ordering By Mail, 
through our Mail Order 
Department, can be done 
with the same satisfaction 
as by personal attendance , 
at the store / 


OUR CATALOGUE |i; 


displays more than 1,000 

illustrations and contains ‘\ 

nearly 2,000 descrip- : 

tions of articles re 
uired in the 
mplete Outfitting 

Boys, Girls 
and Babies 





"Sent tor 4 cts. postage 
We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Address Dept. 10, 


60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK 








A Treasure 
for 


Little Folks 


Made in clean, sunny 
factories from choice 
selected materials. 
Daintily dressed in 
removable clothing. , 
The label of the 
Consumers’ League, 
a guarantee of per- 
fect cleanliness, is attached to the gar- 
ments. 


The Fairyland Rag Doll 


Number 50, fully dressed, as shown above, 15 inches 
high, sent postp: aid on receipt of One Dollar, in cash or 
money order, direct from factory to any address in the 
United States. 





(Please do not send personal checks.) 


For sale by Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and other leading department and toy stores. 


M.C.W.FOOTE, Sole Manufacturer 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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JAP-A-LAC 


is the best varnish for 
renewing the finish on 


CHAIRS 


Tables, Furniture of all kinds, 
| Stairways, Oil-Cloth or Lin 
oleum, Floors, Weatherbeaten 
Front Doors and all interior Woodwork. 
Produces a hard, lustrous finish that “ wears like 
iron.” For sale by all paint dealers. 
Write to-day for color card showing 13 colors, 
and instructive booklet describing the many uses for 
JAP- A- LAC. 


If your dealer dues not heep FAP-A-LAC, watts us 
his name and 10c. to cover cost of mailing, and we 
wil send a FREE Sample (quarter-pint can) to any 
point wn the United States. 





New Ingland 
Conta 
root¢§ §€6OFMUSK ‘En %x” 
BOSTON, MASS. GEORGE W. Pm 3 Director 
Teas ed eder rant Seal thats at magn Sas 


rs in 
or private lessons. For or per rtvculars and al book 
address RALPH FLANDERS, Manager. 















For Boys and Girls 
Men and Women 


is the double-strength kind. The yarn ismale } 
expressly for Black Cat Hosiery, and has an 
extra double twist that gives it exceptional firm- 
ness. Each knitting-machine and each oper- 
} ative works continuously on the same style, thus 
insuring uniform perfection. The dye used in 
Black Cat Hosiery is warranted a fast black 
that never crocks and never rots. 
i Black Cat Hosiery is sold by all 
leading dealers at very popular 


prices, under a positive guar- 
antee of absolute satisfaction. 


Style No. 15 for Boys—triple knees—double heels 
and toes—regular “leather stockings, only 25c. 
Style No. 10 for Girls—lichter than No. 15, but 
exceedingly durable, only 25e. 
| Equally splendid values in Men’s Hose and Women’s 
|} Stockings. The Black Cat label is on every pair 
» of genuine Black Cat Stockings. 








Home 





You like to select good stockings—stockings that 
will last. Our Black Cat catalogue, describing the KI N D 
different styles in Boys’, Girls’, Men’s and Women’s 
Hosiery, will give you much valuable information FOR MOTHERS 
and will be mailed free on request. is a practical plan of instructive amusement 
If your dealer does not have Black Cat Hosiery in accompanied by suitable material and bas 
| ea. Oe Se, ee direct. State size and send on correct laderparten principles. A delight 
oney with your order. We pay delivery charges. to children—a t n to parents. Terms reason- 
CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY Co. able. Book free. 
Kenosha, Wis. HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 
| 52y Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 
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Like a great picture, appealing to every 
one by its quality of human interest, 
the Packard tone 


charms at once 
and always. Acdistinctive piano, insuring the 
pure cultivation of the child’s ear and very rare 
pleasure to those who have learned how to listen. 
liiustrated catalogue upon request. 


Nw matter where you live, our special offer makes it prac- 
ticable for you to own a Packard. Time payments if desired. 
Write us. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 


Dept. I, FORT WAYNE, IND. 














T means a saving of 
middleman’s profits. 
It also insures you 
the right style, mate- 
rial, and workmanship. 
We have made furs 
more than fifty years, 
and that we have 
made them right 
thousands of pa- 
trons throughout 
the United States 
will confirm. We 
know the high 
merit of our furs 
because we make 
them; that is why 
“ Albrecht” on 
Furs is like “Ster- 
ling” on Silver. 
Che stylish Bishop Stock illustrated will be sent, 
express paid, upon receipt of price. 
British Columbia Mink #20.00 Gray Squirrel #7.50 
Jap Mink . ° - «+ 10.00 Sable Squirrel 8.50 
River Mink 5.00 Jap Sable - 12.00 
Money back if not entirely satisfied. 










_ 


Send for our catalogue. It is the world’s authority 
on Fur Fashions. It illustrates and describes innumer- 
able varieties and original styles and gives prices on 
everything in furs. Costs us 50c., yours for 4c. in stamps. 

E. ALBRECHT & SON 
BOX G, 20 E. 7TH STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
For Fifty Years Makers of Correct Furs 


Health and Sanitation Alone 


demand the use of 


BISSELL 


*Cyco” 


Bearing Sweeper 


Even though you disregard its 
advantage and benefit in brightening 
and preserving your 
carpets and rugs, in 
accomplishing the 
work of sweeping in 
one-quarter of the time 
itcan be done with a 
corn broom, just consid- 
er thata Bissell Sweeper 
confines all the disagree- 
able dust and dangerous 
—= thus preserving 

ealth, while at the 
same time relieving 
woman of the hardest and 
most nerve-racking duties 
of the home. 


Buy a Bissell “Cyco” now and 
send us the purchase slip, and we will 
send you a neat and useful present. 


Price $2.50 to 65.00 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 


(Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the World.) 


Dept. 96 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 




























































| Orangewood Curios ; 


| A most interesting and inexpensive fad is that of collect- 
ing useful and ornamental articles manufactured from this 
rare and beautiful golden wood and Sequoia—the largest 
tree in the world. As a gift nothing else could be more 
acceptable. 


Orangewood Fans, Each $2.00 


| 
| 
| 
Orangewood Fan, the very latest idea. Light and strong, polished 
and elegantly hand-painted in orange foliage and blossoms, pepper, 
poinsettia or poppy designs, making also a tasteful ornament for the 
mantel or wall. Orangewood Fans, each $2.00. 
Best quality hand-mirror, $1.50; salt and pepper set, $1.00; ring- 
holder, 50c.; Cook-marks, per set of three, 50c.; assorted pincushions, 
SOc. each. All in decurated orangewood. 
If you are not highly pleased with these or any other novelties of 
our manufacture your money will be as cheerfully returned as re- 
ceived. We prepay postage or express charges. 











Art Curio Co., San Bernardino, Calif, | 
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Wear Longest 


Because 


Made strongest y ms & | 









VITALITY HOSIERY {fr Men fins 
so many important advantages over 


any other make as to place it dis- 
tinctly in a superior class by itself. 



















Vitality Hose for Men are 4-ply 
on all wearing surfaces—toe, heel, 
REGISTERED sole and back—making a hose with 

. wearing qualities four times greater 
PATENT APPLIED For F, than any other hose made fer Men. Black, 
hose, to prevent tearing 


Tan, Blue and Gray. Ali fast, sanitary 
by Garter clasp. Four H oO Ss I E F z Y colors. 
ti s y 
ee ao. Vitality Hose for Men and Women is Sold 3 PAIRS for 50c. 


elastic welt. Sizes, The ONLY hose of merit The most comfortable, shapely, 


Vitality Garter Top 
Hose for WOMEN are 
reinforced — 4- ply -—- not 
only at toe, heel, sole and 
back, but also at top of 
























Of your dealer, 































es yey - ever sold for less than 25c. economical hose ever made. or direct from 
fast, sanitary colors. NO MORE DARNING WITH VITALITY HOSE! aig of price. 
VWVITALITy EosinztRyYTY comMPVvany : 
1664 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. i 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Author of “ Outdoorland,” etc. 
You ought to know about the little animals 
that work and play all around you. Chip- 
munks and birds and caterpillars live very 
interesting lives, and this book has stories about 
Hose Supporter them that will teach you strange and interesting 
and funny things. 
aggre ys Companion Volume to ‘‘ Outdooriand."’ illustrated with 
CORRECTS FAULTS OF | Seven Pull-Page Pictures in Color by Reginald Birch, 
THE FIGURE Se deme yp we = “ ~~ ) +! Faunt = ws fe yeand Many 
na rawings. rnamen ver, 
Perfect yg ed with $156 net (postage enteal. uf 
Hh “3 bo HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y, 
to. € 
Endorsed by leading physicians STA RT B A B Y R I CG H 7 : 







physical culturists, ladies of fashion By wearing IDEAL WHALEBONE SHOES : 


Give gentle support. Made of fine Kid over perfect 
lasts. By mail, 2to5 .. $1.00 pair 
4 to 8, low heel, 1. _ pair 


GEORGE H. KELLER & ¢ 
4872 Germantown Ave., l’ hilodielo™: fa, Pa. 


Women who dress comfortably, 
economically and healthfully 
know that much depends upon 
the Hose Supporter. Don't be 
talked into anything but the 
‘Foster. If your dealer re- 
gards your satisfaction, he eC 
the best: ‘‘ The Foster." 
has only an eye to large profits, 
he keeps the imitations. Guar- 
autee with each pair. In many 
styles. Price 50 cents up. 
At reliable dealers’ or 
Agents for U. S., 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co, 
614 and 616 Broadway, N. Y. 


Write us for booklet “ Supporter 
Dangers.”" 


** The Name ts on the Burkle.”” 








The new Columbia Book of Varnes (6th edition) is so 
clear that any one can understand it, and so good that it is 
valuable even to experienced kuitters. Explains the different 
stitches and wives imstructions for making Many handsome 
articles. 160 paves and 106 illustrations. Worth 


$1, but sold at dealers or by mail for 15 centa. 
Also points out the importance of using good 
yarns and tells why COLUMBIA YARNS 
are the best in the world. 
Look for the Columbia trade-mark 
 B Kamer Rete Co. Toren Comets (et: Agen fer Comme) around the label on every skein. 








Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 
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Shop of theCrafters Furniture 


of Austrian Design 


includes more than one hundred unique creations. A welcome decorative note is introduced by com- 
bining inlay Marquetry with the strong, simple lines and severe surfaces of the old craftsman’s school. 


Originality of the Crafter's ideas, the selection of woods and other materials, and the skill in making, 
gives charm and a life-time value to every piece. 


The Crafters work includes davenports, easy-chairs, tables, cellarettes, hall seats and clocks, 
Prices, $10.00 to $200.00. 
for Shop of the Crafters furniture. 
Ask your dealer If he hasn't it, then order from us. 
Freight prepaid to all points east of the Mississippi River; points west 
equalized. The Crafters will send their work on approval. 


etc, 





= 








eee 





Look for this mark 


Shop of the 
Crafters. 





on each piece. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE 
Illustrated with all the 
new Austrian designs. 
Over a hundred pieces 
to select from. 

The Shop 

Tele Pockets on wide veyoon, Of the Crafters 
—— for = work ——_ (The Oscar Onken Co.Sole Owners) 
sewing tools. Glass knobs. Height 681 W. Fourth St, 

20 in.; Width 27 in.; Depth 15 in. Cincinnati 











Ghe 
Fifth Avenue 











E have for sale the ORIGINALS of 
W the best work of the best illustrators. 
If you see in any of the leading books 
or periodicals an illustration the original of 
which you would like to possess, come to THE 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP, and if we 
do not have it we will probably be able to ob- 
tain it for you. If you cannot call, state your 
wants and we shall be pleased to give your 
communication prompt attention, 

Visitors are cordially invited to call at THE 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP and inspect 
our fine art exhibits, consisting of paintings in 
oil and water-color ; drawings in wash and pen 
and ink; autographs ; bronzes; choice books ; 
fine stationery; prints and photographs, etc.,etc, 

Send us your address and we -will forward 
notices of art exbibitions and special lists and 
catalogues as they are issued. Mail orders care- 
fully filled. 


259 FIFTH AVE. 
Between 28th @ 29th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


























No. 2854—Desk Chair—Solid Mahogany Inlay Marquetry 
Colored Austrian Woods on white ‘holly 
in red M leather. 





of Imported 
Upb Jet A 


Desk No. 285—Solid 5 
Inlay Marquetry of Imported Col- 
ored Austrian Woods on white 
holly. Old brass trimmings. Height 
4S in.; Width 39 in.; Depth tiie. 











Loftis System 


jamonds 
~ Onexcilt 


¥ 


, are - e ~R 
Diamonds Win Hearts 
ye) the Famous LOFTIS SY8- 
! System Tim you can select from our 
Catalog, the Diamond, Watch or Jewelry 
which you wish to see. Wesend the article 
on approval to your residence, place of bust- 
ness or express office as preferred, so you 
¥ can examineitthoroughly. We deliver our 
oods anywhere in the United States. The 
ftis System won the Gold Medal, the high- 
est award at the St. Louis Exvosition. 
Ca In the sixty-six es of the 
talog LorTis Catalog will be found 1000 
illustrations of the finest Diamonds, Highest 
Grade Watches and Jewelry at credit prices 
lower than others ask for spotcash. We mail 
7@ itandacopy of our superb Souvenir Diamond 
» Booklet, prepaid. Sirty-six pages. 
+4 We make any honest person’scredit 
Credit good. Every transaction with us is 
confidential, on honor. One-fifth the price to 
be paid on delivery—you retain the article— 
pay balance in eight equal monthly amounts 
—sending cash direct tous. Write for Loftis 
Catalog y. Sixty-siz pages. 


Diamond Cutters 


Watchmakers - Jewelers 
Dept. K 113 92 to 98 State St, 


SS, chicago, w., U.S. A 
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FICTION FOR VACATION DAYS 


The Vicissitudes of Evangeline 
By ELINOR GLYN ’ 


A twin-sister volume to “The Visits of Elizabeth,’’ and, according to the Boston 
Herald, “‘one of the bright, lively books of the season.” The Chicago Record-Herald 
savs: “It is undeniably clever, alluring with its lively dash, vivid tinting, and half- 
humorous philosophy. The reader will know no dull moment from cover to cover.”’ 


Cloth, $1.50 


The Dryad 


< . 


oe By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


jor 
}EVANCELINE 


Chine oF: 
ee A ey 
en 


Quite the most novel thing in recent 
fiction. A charming romance of the Middle 
Ages, into which a strand of Greek my- 
thology is dain- 
tily woven. 


Cloth, $1.50 


Che Dryad 





The 
Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Readers of Gertrude Atherton’s popular novels will be surprised 
to find this gifted author outdoing herself in this volume of short stories. 
all little masterpieces, suggestive of Poe and Maupassant. 





The tales are 


Cloth, $1.25 


The Silence of Mrs. Harrold 


By S. M. GARDENHIRE 


“As absorbing as the most fascinating detective tale. The plot is entirely original 
in the annals of fiction. It tears at the heart-strings and carries the reader along in a 
perfect whirl of emotion.”,—New York American. ‘‘ There is never a moment during its 
progress when the reader is not puzzled over some phase of its outcome.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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A Tooth Paste for Fastidious Persons 


Recommended by Physicians and Dentists 
the world over for 50 years. 


Dr. Sheffield’s 
‘Creme Dentifrice 


on account of its cleansing, preserving, and anti 
septic qualities, is a necessary adjunct to a dainty 
toilet. It imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath 
and safeguards the health of teeth and gums. 


Put up in collapsible tubes that will not burst 
The paste neve ardens or becomes stale 


For Sale Everywhere 


B. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
365 and 367 Canal Street, New York 


THE EXPERT 
WAITRESS 


By ANNE 
FRANCES 
SPRINGSTEED 


This little volume gives admirably 
clear and precise directions as 
to the whole duty of a waitress 
at breakfast, luncheon, after- 
noon tea, dinner, and sup- 
per, together with instruc- 
tions in regard to the 
household work per- 
taining to the din- 
ing-room and 
pantry. 


$1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


If—if I say, half the 
women of this country 
really knew the difference 
between Macsetu lamp- 
chimneys and the other 
sorts, my factory wouldn’t 
be big enough to supply 
one-quarter the demand for 
them. 

Macsetu’s lamp-chimneys 
(my name on every one) are 


different from the others, as 


different as the genuine is 


from the bogus. 

My Index explains all 
these things fully and inter- 
estingly; tells how to care 
It’s free—let 
Address 


MacBerTH, Pittsburgh 


for lamps. 
me send it to you. 





READ 


Miss Bellard’s Inspiration 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES IN 








Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery 
Costume Design and Embroidery 


Normal Course for teaching. Tech- 


'nical Courses for professional or home 


use. 
Year opens September 25. Full par- 
ticulars sent upon application to 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary 


ro 
) 
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JUST THINK WHAT 


LAQUID NEREER 


WILL DO! | 


Y DOING = usual dusting with a cloth moistened 
in Liquid Veneer, your Woodwork, Piano, Furniture 
i and Picture Frames will take on a brilliant factory new- 
ness that will astonish you. Re-varnishing unnecessary, 
use scratches, stains and fly specks instantly disap- 

i pear, leaving a smooth, brilliant surface. 


THAT’S NOT ALL. 


Your little girl can apply Liquid Veneer. It’s not work, 
i but a pleasure to see the instant change from dullness to 
4 a bright cabinet-factory newness. It’s not a varnish, but 

a surface food that is absorbed by the old finish, instantly 
restoring the latter to its original brightness and adding 
more lustre besides. There’s no delay, it dries instantly. 


FURTHERMORE: It carries away dust, dirt and 
smokiness at one sweep of the cloth, destroys disease 
germs, and leaves your home sanitary, pure, sweet and 
clean. One delighted customer writes that it is worth 

100.00 per bottle. The price is only 50c., and one bottle 

enough to completely renovate the average home. Sold 
by Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and Furniture dealers, 


FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


~Ls postpaid to anyone eopting us their dealer’s 
name au ‘ess. 
 caenein S fal] BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 385 Ellicott St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


, 

R ‘ ‘ D fe ' NYE & HERRIN INFANTS’ and CHIL- 
A Revolution in Dentifrices anaes eaTntTEns 
** From maker to wearer ”’ at wholesale prices. 
Send 4c. for Catalog, which places our store in 
your home, illustrating everything necessary for 
children up to 6 yrs. Purchase from us and save 
» time, worry,and expense. Money refunded if 
< not satisfied. L.29 Ouincy St.. Chicago. 


Outdoor Exercise and fun a-plenty without child 


being on its feet too much. 


> 
Irish Mail 
“It’s geared.” 
Brings all muscles into play; over- 
taxes none. Very light running. 
Hygienic in design ; fastest, strong- 
est, smartest hand-car. For boys 
and girls. Perfectly safe. 
If your dealer hasn't it, order direct 
from us. Write for booklet, / REE. 
4 HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO, 
KY 479 Irish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 
Successors to The Standard Mf. Cr. 


VICKS FREE OFFER 


With every order for $1.00 worth of bulbs from our 
Fall Bulb Catalogue we will give absolutely FREE 
acoupon good for 25c. in seeds, selected from our 1906 
Garden and Floral Guide, which will be mailed you in 
January. { 
Bulb Catalogue free upon request—it contains descrip- ‘ 
tions and prices of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and 
200 other varieties of bulbs and plants. 
Quality is the first consideration in bulbs, and 


“VICK QUALITY” BULBS 


are ,anown the country over as the standard of goodness. 
They never disappoint. 



















































Patent 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder |" 


@ We ask you to use Calox, not because it is 
the cheapest, not because it is the most highly 
flavored, not because it imparts some imagin- 
ary perfume to the breath, but 
because. you need it for the 
preservation of your teeth and 
the proper cleansing and deo- 
dorizing of the mouth. Science 
has discovered the cause of 
tooth decay and science has 
pointed out the way to its pre- 
vention. Hence the discovery 
of Calox, whichis distinguished 
from all other dentifrices by 
its wonderful power of gener- 
ating oxygen or ozone on con- 
tact with water. It required 
the “harnessing of Niagara” 
to produce Calox. 


Let us send you sample, free of charge, 
and tell you all about Calox. Our new gochage is very con- 
venient. It can be opened with one hand, and as the powder 
comes out of the fog there is no waste. @f all druggists, or | 







































sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. JAMES VICK’S SONS “ 
McKesson & Robbins, 98 Fulton St., New York 218 Main St. E., Rochester, N. Y. P 
Datla \NotNorhvors 


54 





